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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 


OF THE TRADE 


VoL. IV. 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” Keats. 
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The Eight-Hour Work Day. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement and Influences Discussed.* 
BY SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
‘*WHAT ARE THE CAUSES THAT HAVE LED TO THE 
AGITATION OF THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY?”? 

To answer this question accurately, to treat of 
the movement to reduce the hours of labor, and 
present the subject in a fairly intelligent form, we 
cannot arrive at any true conclusion or present 
intelligently the facts in connection therewith, 
unless consideration is given to those elements 
and conditions which have, from time immemorial, 
gone to make up the sum total of man’s activity. 

At best, man does not work simply for the 
pleasure attained by the employment. Man works 
because jt is necessary to his life. He recognizes 
the fact that unless he work to-day he may have 
little opportunity of living either to-day or the 
days to follow. 

We see that in all countries where the neces- 
saries of life are easily obtained, work is of the 
most primitive character, necessities are not large, 
opinions are not diverse, desires do not grow; 
enough to eat for the day is sufficient, the morrow 
may and will care for itself. If life remain, assur- 
ance is at hand that food and such shelter as may 
be essential is easily obtained and accessible. On 
the other hand, in those countries where climatic 
changes are most frequent, where the full seasons 
of the year, spring, summer, fall and winter, occur 
with great regularity, and oft-times with great 
severity, man is required not only to exercise his 
functions in order to work for the day in which he 
lives, but to provide shelter for the burning heat 
of summer and the fearful havoc of winter’s cold 
blasts. 

To these latter conditions, more than to all others, 
are due the great progress made along economic 
lines leading to social, rational and moral progress. 
The changing seasons and varying climatic condi- 
tions gave, and still give birth to the idea among 


* Written for the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State 
of Michigan. 
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men that it is necessary to provide in one season 
for the severities and emergencies of the others. 
Perhaps to these facts more than to all else is due 
the great flood of light which broke through the 
gloom of the effete monarchial and feudal institu- 
tions with the dawn of the Nineteenth century. 
Official barriers were broken down, and necessity, 
the ‘‘mother of invention,’ asserted herself; the 
darkness of ages had been lifted from the minds 
of man, and there burst forth the splendid dis- 
coveries and inventions that followed each other 
in quick succession. With the discovery of steam 
power, and the invention of machines operated by 
steam power, the next essential, artificial light, by 
which this new force—these new machines—could 
be utilized when the sun no longer shone on our 
horizon, the night, artificial light was discovered 
and applied. 

With steam power, machinery and artificial 
light, the eldorado of capitalism was at hand, and 
contemporaneous with that era may be counted 
the epoch which broke the limit of man’s daily 
hours of labor from ‘sun to sun” and bounded at 
once to the highest possible limit, the maximum of 
human endurance. 

At this period the history of the civilized world 
is most interesting to the student who looks for 
his facts, for cause and effect, beneath the gilded 
words of superficial writers. In the early years of 
the new eldorado of machinery, the rapacity of 
the employing class not only compelled the laborer 
to work all the hours that could be endured, but 
ruthlessly the women, the girls, the young were 
brought into the mills and factories to work, to 
work at ages which would bring a blush of shame 
to the cheek of the barbarian. The ‘slaughter of 
the innocents” is not an exaggerated description 
of the manner in which industry was and to a 
great degree is still conducted, and sought to be 
prosperously conducted.* 


(1) *In Massachusetts in 1844, I was present at a hearing 
before the committee on industries and labor’of the legisla- 
ture, on a bill to reduce the hours of labor of children from 
60 to 58 per week, The counsel for the Mill Owners’ Associa- 
tion (Arkwright Club) declared that “when you take child- 
ren out of the mills you take the heart out of the industry.” 

(2) The law upon the statute books of Alabama, prohibit- 
ing the employment of children for more than ten hours a 
day, was repealed by the legislature of that State at its ses- 
sion in 1844-9. This was done with the avowed purpose of 
inviting capital to invest in cotton mills. The restrictions 
upon the exploitation of the labor and life of the children 
were removed, 
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Wretchedness, misery, squalor, poverty and 
hunger were the laborer’s share in the great ad- 
vances made in the field of industry. Premature 
decay, bent and dwarfed forms, pinched cheeks? 
sunken eyes and early death were the workers, 
reward for their labor. The welfare of the nation, 
the prosperity of the race was threatened. 

It was most fortunate for the workers of the 
whole world that in the early days of steam and 
machinery, among Great Britain’s titled and 
landed aristocracy there existed a deep rivalry and 
keen hatred for the manufacturers, the employers 
of labor, the business man. The latter were striv- 
ing for the recognition of equality and that position 
in social, as well as economic life they were entitled 
to. The titled gentry regarded them as vulgar and 
brutal. It was while these feelings were most in- 
tense that the workers, men, women and children 
were worked the hardest and longest. 

It was at this time that a wail of anguish from 
the poor, unorganized and struggling workmen 
of England went up for relief, for help. The aris- 
tocracy of that country, perhaps as much out of 
resentment for the assumption of the common man- 
ufacturers and business men as sympathy for the 
workers, took up the cry in Parliament, which 
finally resulted in the first enactment to limit the 
labor of women and children in the mills of Eng- 
land to twelve hours per day. From that day the 
workers began to carry on the movement to reduce 
the hours of all labor in all employments, public 
or private. Of course it must be borne in mind 
that the movement is not simply to reduce the daily 
working hours to eight. It is for eight hours to- 
day and less if needs be for the future. The same 
objections, the same antagonism, the same ignor- 
ance, the same arguments, and the same specious 
pleas had to be met and overcome in the earlier 
movements to reduce the hours of labor to twelve, 
to eleven, to ten, to nine, that we are now called 
upon to meet. The causes that have led to the agi- 
tation of the eight-hour workday are the same now 
as when the question of limiting the working hours 
was first broached. 

Machinery is being introduced “faster than new 
industries are founded.’”’ What is the result? 
Myriads of men and women walking the streets of 
our cities, traversing the highways and byways of 
our country, vainly seeking an opportunity to earn 
their living by the sweat of their brows. The un- 
employed workers are a constant menace to the 
higher wages and other conditions which labor has 
secured. The burdens imposed upon the employed 
workers, the velocity with which they are required 
to toil (faster than that of any other people of the 
whole world), is enervating to the last degree. 
The determination that a reaction shall not set in, 
that the race shall not become slaves, serfs, or 
perish from the face of the earth; the recognition 
that there is no influence so potent to improve the 
character of the workers, instill manhood and in- 


dependence in their breasts, enlarge their oppor- 
tunities, widen their scope, make them larger con- 
sumers of their product, enhance their value, 
broaden their minds, enlarge their sympathies, 
make them nearer the equals of their fellows, cul- 
tivate their better tastes, their better natures; in 
a word, to make them better men, and in becoming 
better men to be better able to participate and en- 
joy the blessing of a bountiful nature and an en- 
lightened age, and progress, perpetuating freedom 
and civilization. These may reasonably be assigned 
as the causes which have led to the agitation for a 
reduction of the hours of labor—an eight-hour 
workday. 

The workers demand leisure. With Spencer, 
they who have borne the awful strains and bur- 
dens of wearisome and exacting toil, not only 
preach, but seek to enforce the “Gospel of Relax- 
ation ’’—less hours of labor—leisure. ‘ Leisure to 
live, leisure to love, leisure to taste our freedom.” 

Who can look on the vast army of unemployed, 
workless workers, without feeling and recognizing 
that a great wrong is being perpetrated upon them. 
Certainly there may be some now who would not 
work were it offered them, but the observer will 
note that these are rare exceptions, and even they 
have become careless or reckless by easy stages on 
the downward grade. Demoralization caused by 
periodical, and then permanent enforced idleness 
by reason of inability to secure employment. Be- 
yond doubt, the saddest sight is to see a man, with 
wife and children looking to him as the bread win- 
ner, without work, without food, without hope. 
That unemployed men are demoralized men is soon 
learned by those who frequently have an oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with them, that their 
courage soon gives way to despair, losing self re- 
spect, early forfeiting the respect of others; go 
down and further down until society, in its might, 
has its hand raised against them. Society regards 
them as its enemy, the feeling becomes mutual. 

The only factor which earnestly, sympathetically 
and practically recognizes the awful conditions of 
the unemployed is the organized labor movement 
in its effort to reduce the hours of ail, and thus se- 
cure an opportunity for the employment of all. 

[To be continued. | 


DuRING the month of January charters were 
issued by the American Federation of Labor to the 
following newly formed national and international 
unions: International Union of Bicycle Workers, 
secretary-treasurer, W. E. Rausch, No. 1320 Indiana 
avenue, Toledo, Ohio; the Core Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, secretary, Edw. J. Wood, No. 24 
Beach street, Newark, N. J.; Amalgamated Meat 
Jutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
Homer D. Call, secretary, No. 124 Linden street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Organizers are requested to give 
these newly formed nationals their earnest sup- 
port and to organize locals wherever possible, 
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A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 


System on Municipal Works. 
No. III. 
BY J. R. COMMONS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

(The writer would be glad to receive further information 
on this subject from readers of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST in various cities.] 

Several returns to the Royal Commission agree 
in substance with the town clerk of Aberscham, 
who says, ‘*‘ When work is done by contract on the 
score of cheapness, it is generally at the cost of 
efficiency, unless very rigid supervision is exer- 
cised; the cost of such supervision frequently 
being equal to if not in excess of the difference in 
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cent. in various cities, depending on the kind of 
work and its magnitude. 

“The inspector of the city on contract work, 
says the Massachusetts Board (p. 51), is supposed 
to be a man of the same ability as a foreman; so 
that in city work whereas only a foreman is neces- 
sary, in contract work there must be both inspector 
and a foreman.” The city engineer of Lowell 
says: “If you do your work by contract, the city 
has to put on as good a man as the boss to oversee 
it all the time. His labor is thrown away. Now, 
if a man acts as a boss instead of an inspector, we 
can save his wages anyway.” 

Thus we see that in contract work the city hires 
the work done and then hires an expert inspector 











DENVER PUBLIC WORKS—THE SPILL-WAY, DELGANY SEWER-—CONSTRUCTED BY DAY LABOR SYSTEM, 


cost of the two methods.” The Denver figures 
show that the cost to the city of supervision and 
inspection over private contractors is 5 per cent. 
of the contract price. According to the reports of 
the Syracuse Board of Public Works for 1894~’95, 
the cost of supervision ranges from less than 1 per 
cent. in pavement contracts to 1.3 per cent. in 
sewer construction and 9 per cent. in street 
sprinkling. In the two miles of sewer construc- 
tion of 1895-’96 the cost of inspection was 6.4 per 
cent. of the cost of the work. These items, of 
course, are saved the city by the day labor system, 
and at the same time, as already shown, the in- 
spection is much better done by the laborers and 
foremen themselves. Reports to the Massachusetts 
Board (p. 51) place the average cost of inspection 
on sewer construction at 5 per cent. of the con- 
tractor’s cost. It ranges from 1 per cent. to 10 per 


to see that it is done as contracted, with the possi- 
bility that the inspector will neglect his work or 
be bribed by the contractor, whereas with day la- 
bor not only the foreman, but also all the laborers 
themselves become inspectors. Both the cost of 
inspection is saved and the inspection is much bet- 
ter done. 

A very important saving is the profits of con- 
tractors and subcontractors. These profits are dis- 
placed in the case of day labor by the services of 
the board of public works which, being already in 
existence, does not represent any material increase 
of cost over contract work. The testimony be- 
fore the Massachusetts Board (p. 45-50) indicates 
that where the city is not prepared to do its own 
work, contractors frequently combine and put in 
their bids at exorbitant figures. But where the 
city is prepared to go ahead on its own account, if 








the bids are suspected, a very strong check exists 
upon the contractors. The city engineer of Mon- 
treal stated that the ‘‘contractors combined and 
ran sewer work up to $15 per linear yard for a 3x2 
brick sewer. I instituted day work and brought 
prices down to $6 per linear yard. Paving hard 
rock and concrete went up to $4.25 per square 
yard ; did day work for one year and brought prices 
down to $2.80 per square yard.” In New Haven 
fifteen sewers constructed during the past ten years 
where bids were excessively high, were all com- 
pleted at a cost less than the lowest bid. In To- 
ronto it is said that the use of city labor “has re- 
duced contract prices two-thirds.”’ 

It is the opinion of the eminent engineer, Ru- 
doiph Hering, that ‘there can be no question that 
if the same ability to conduct work prevails in the 
city department and the same freedom of action 
exists in the employment of labor and purchase of 
materials, then day labor will be cheaper than con- 
tract work by the amount of money the contractor 
is supposed to earn over and above his expenses 
and by the loss of time in supervising the contract- 
ors.’”’ In further confirmation of these statements 
the reader is asked to consult the communica- 
tion of Mr. T. Chalkley Hatton, engineer in charge 
of the street and sewer department of Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Another important item isin the saving of extras 
and costs of litigation with the contractors in set- 
tling final accounts. In the Denver comparison 
the private contractors with whose work the pub- 
lic work was compared, entered suit against the 
city for an additional claim ‘‘ amounting to about 
30 per cent. of their contract price. The history 
of such cases,’”’ says the report, “is that the con- 
tractor generally obtains a part of his claim, fre- 
quently as much as 50 percent.; sometimes more.”’ 
Extras, too, it is well known, are usually charged 
at very high figures—in fact it is believed that here 
is where contractors make their largest profits, and 
the city is at a disadvantage, because the extras 
cannot be offered to competitive bidders. 

It is often necessary to make changes in specifi- 
cations in order to improve some part of the plan, 
or unexpected difficulties may arise not contem- 
plated in the bids ‘‘for which different construc- 
tions or a different kind of operation is necessary.”’ 
Says ex-Superintendent Carter, of the Boston Met- 
ropolitan Sewerage Commission (Mass. Board, p. 
50) : ‘* We have often done work by day labor, be- 
cause we considered it more economic; in other 
words, the conditions were such, say in the vicinity 
of a water front, where there would be a number 
of sea walls and unforseen obstructions, where 
it would be impossible to specify it in the contract, 
and if it were let out by contract the contractor 
would have an extra bill to be allowed, possibly in 
excess of the whole value of the contract as origin- 
ally let; and we frequently, in order to avoid that, 
have] done work of that character with our own 
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men, and have done it, I have no doubt, more 
cheaply, as we only paid for what we came across, 
and if a contractor comes across something that 
isn’t on the plan, even if the damage to him is but 
$5, on $500, he is frequently able to go to court 
and have a large law suit.’?’ The chief clerk of the 
Chicago Department of Public Works writes, 
‘*When you take into consideration the increased 
cost on a work done by contractors on account of 
the inspection necessary to see that the specifia- 
cations are lived up to, and their frequent proba- 
bility to increase the cost of the work on any pre- 
text that could be considered as extras, the differ- 
ence between what the city could perform the work 
for and the total cost of the work when let by con- 
tract, is not as great as would appear at first 
sight.” 

It woulg therefore appear that in this matter of 
extras and costs of litigation the probability of in- 
creased expense to the city is so great that on the 
average probably the gain from unusually favora- 
ble contracts is fully overcome by the increased 
diligence of the contractors in contriving claims 
for extras. 

Finally the item of repairs is a saving of large 
proportions where the city does its own work with 
regard to the future, and not to the immediate 
profits of the present.. There are many well-known 
cases where contract work of great expense has 
soon been found worthless, and the cost of repairs 
have become a large annual expense. In the city 
of Philadelphia there has recently come to light a 
scandal over a reservoir built by contract. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Department of Public 
Works of that city the contractors were entitled 
on completion of the work to an excess of $9,684.14, 
whereas the independent investigation of an em- 
inent engineer, Lewis Haupt, employed by the 
Citizens’ Municipal Association, showed that the 
contractors owed to the city a balance for work 
not done according to contract of $118,112.70 ; and 
that, moreover, to remedy the defects in order 
that the reservoir can be safely filled to its full 
capacity, extensive additions will have to be made, 
(Mass. Board, p. 84.) Occurrences of this kind in 
greater or less degree are found in every city. In 
estimating the cost of contract work, plainly not 
merely the immediate cost of construction and re- 
pairs must be considered. Public work, even under 
the worst political conditions, as already shown, is 
of a substantial and genuine character entailing 
the minimum of repairs. 

Below we present the figures of comparative 
cost of contract and day labor, but in consider- 
ing these figures it must be remembered that all of 
the savings just mentioned are not included. Re- 
pairs, extras and litigation are necessarily omitted, 
and yet, with these omissions, the experience of 
English cities as already given shows that public 
employment is considerably cheaper to the city 
than private contract. And in the construction of 
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the Denver sewer it is found by the careful figures 
of the city engineer (see appendix), endorsed by 
other engineers, that a work which cost the city 
$49,251.51 by day labor, would have cost by con- 
tract system on the basis of prices paid to con- 
tractors for former work on the same sewer, 
$66,668.68. The saving to the city was $16,417.17, 
equal to 25 per cent. of the contract price. When 
it is considered that this work was done in the 
winter and was the first trial of the new plan, so 
large a saving plainly shows that the city of Den- 
ver and other cities may expect a decided finan- 
cial gain by substituting day labor for the contract 
system. Notice that it is not proposed that the 
municipality should enter into the manufacture of 
goods which require equipment of buildings and 
machinery. It buys its material from private pro- 
ducers the same as private contractors. It is only 
proposed that the city should perform its own 
labor, such as cleaning and sweeping the streets, 
and also its own permanent construction. The 
Denver report says: ‘*This method of work is 
much to be preferred in the building of large main 
sewers, at any rate, and possibly in some other 
kinds of public work. Among the most important 
reasons for its adoption in the building of main 
sewers is the fact that such construction is expen- 
sive and intended to be permanent, and it is there- 
fore highly desirable to have the best material and 
workmanship obtainable, things which it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to be assured 
of when the work is done by contract. When the 
work is completed it is mainly hidden from view, 
and frequently the work of one hour is covered up 
or obscured by the work of the next hour.” 

It should be added that in the case of small towns 
and cities where there are certain kinds of work 
which require large investments in a permanent 
plant it is found necessary for the city to depend 
upon contractors. Says the city engineer of 
Brockton (p. 54): ‘‘ A contractor is going to differ- 
ent places in the State and other States; he has a 
large plant and all the facilities for doing work, 
and we find he is willing to take a job for a very 
reasonable sum, and give his plant for almost 
nothing.’’ Contractors make a specialty of certain 
kinds of work such as dredging, building iron 
bridges, laying asphalt pavement, etc. ; and they 
can afford to invest largely in necessary machin- 
ery, such as dredges, steam and air pumps, excava- 
tors, road rollers and stone crushers.” A large 
plant cannot be constantly used by a small city 
and would therefore be an unprofitable invest- 
ment. However, two or three small towns and 
cities with a considerable amount of public works 
could find it economical to own their plant together. 
The city of London in 1894 erected a large central 
workshop and fitted it with engines and various 
kinds of equipment for executing city work at a 
cost of £95,000. (Report London County Council 
1895, p. 121.) In the city of Worcester, Mass., ac- 


cording to the statement of Mr. Eddy, superin- 
tendent of sewers (Mass. Board, p. 54), “the 
equipment for doing work is most complete, a full 
line of engines, pumps, derricks, tools of all kinds, 
and even an excavator, being the property of the 
city. A shop where all repairs and constructions 
are carried on is also provided.”’ And the super- 
intendent of public works of New Bedford, Mass., 
favors day labor as being cheaper than contract, 
‘*particularly as the city can own and have most 
complete plants for work, with all manner of labor 
saving appliances.’”’ (Mass. Board, 54.) 

As New Bedford and Worcester are relatively 
small cities, there would seem to be practical 
grounds for advocating a municipal plant for pub- 
lic works in cities of all sizes. 

Besides the Denver sewer experiment, we have 
accurate information from Mr. E. H. Keating, city 
engineer of Toronto, Canada. He says, in a letter 
to the present writer: 

‘*Replying to your letter of the 16th instant, the 
only official documents or publications showing the 
amount and cost of work done under the day labor 
system is contained in the annual reports for 1891, 
1892, 1893, and 1894, of which I forward you copies. 
The 1891 report is the most interesting of them all, 
as during that year we carried on a large number 
of works under the day labor system, and I have 
marked the pages which refer to this matter. You 
will see in the report upon sewers that there is a 
list given of the cost of work by contract and also 
by day labor, which you can compare. Within the 
last year or two, owing to the very small amount 
of work done, there has been very little carried out 
by the day laborsystem. I may say, however, that 
our street cleaning, scavengering, and street water- 
ing is all carried out by day labor, the city owning 
all the horses, carts, etc., necessury for this work, 
and we find it very satisfactory, and consider that 
the public are much better served under this system 
than if the work were done by contract. One of 
the difficulties in carrying on day labor work in 
municipalities is the interference of the members 
of the council in trying to force upon the engineer 
men who are not really capable; but fortunately 
in this city the question of employing men is left 
entirely to the city engineer, although the city 
council fix the rate of wages to be paid, which in 
the case of laborers cannot be less than 15 cents 
per hour. Of course, in the carrying on the work 
by day labor, it entails a great deal of work in the 
engineer’s department, and we are also liable to be 
criticised by contractors and aldermen who are not 
in favor of this system of doing work. 


** Yours truly, 
(Signed) “E. H. KEATING, 
“City Engineer.”’ 
The following comparison and statements are 
drawn from the report of the city engineer of 
Toronto for 1891, pages 57-70, referred to in the 
preceding letter. Besides the two prices of work 
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here cited, the report contains accounts of several 
others showing similar earnings. 
Comparison of Day Labor and Contract System in 


Toronto.—King St. paving 3,000 ft., estimated 
cost $54,864, actual cost $49,867.73. 





CONTRACT, DAY LABOR, 

Tamarac on concrete.. | $3.00 per sq. yd. | $2.45 44 sq. yd. 
Stone curbing 6 in. 

I sacinchinussndbiniiens 1,25 per lin. ft. , 
. 4 OA Wav. cost 
Stone curbing, 6 in, cir- l 1.04’ at both 

CUIAP .. .2ccseses severe | 1.50 per lin, ft.) . 
Stone setts on concrete 4.12 4, sq. yd. 3.33 14 sq. yd. 
| REE ES 5.00 per cu. yd. 4.83 cu. yd. 
*Cedar block. .. 1.10 sq. yd. 2 4 aq. yd. 
*Curbing.. ....... : 20 lin, ft. 15 lin. ft 

Total cost............ | $4,382.20 | $8,462.37 
*Lesic Street, 


Says the city engineer of Toronto in the same 
report, page 70, ‘In almost all the day labor works 
completed this year, a comparison of their cost 
with the prices tendered shows a saving of 15 to 20 
per cent, as compared with contractor’s prices. 
That work can be done by the city much cheaper 
than it can be done by contractors has been 
amply demonstrated by the work undertaken and 
completed during the past two years.” 

[To be continued. ] 


Workingmen and Sanitation. 
BY CHAS, J. WINGATE, SANITARY ENGINEER. 


Workingmen, above all others, should be deeply 
concerned in sanitary problems, not merely because 
they affect the welfare of humanity, but from an 
enlightened self-interest. Health is the wage earn- 
er’s chief capital, and he cannot afford to endanger 
it by living in an unsanitary tenement or working 
in an unwholesome factory. A large share of the 
funds of trade unions and other organizations 
are spent for sick benefits which might largely be 
saved, to say nothing of the loss of vitality and 
often permanent break down caused by disease. 
We do not fully appreciate that many of the most 
prevalent ailments are due to unsanitary conditions 
which can be removed. These maladies are classed 
by scientists under the name ‘“ preventable ;’ and 
an English physician once said: ‘‘When we use 
the word ‘preventable’ diseases, it implies that it 
is somebody’s business to prevent them.” 

There is another side of the problem which also 
should be considered, and that is the effect of an 
epidemic upon general prosperity, as in the case of 
the cholera outbreak at Hamburgh, which not only 
destroyed many lives and caused a heavy strain 
upon the resources of the trade unions to pay for 
death benefits, but by its effect on business threw 
many men out of work, reduced wages and re- 
sulted in a heavy pecuniary loss to thousands. 

Even physicians realize that it is not to their ad- 
vantage to have epidemics, which may give them 
an excess of patients; but if commerce and trade 


suffer from the panic caused by the prevalence of 
cholera or yellow fever, then the doctor cannot 
collect his fees and is none the better for being 
actively employed. 

Therefore, I urge upon all workingmen, through 
their organizations, to sustain the efforts of health 
boards and other sanitary authorities to secure the 
rigid enforcement of present laws and the passage 
of others which will compel landlords and em- 
ployers to provide decent homes and healthful 
work shops, and thus remove the conditions which 
promote disease. 

Property owners and business men are careless, 
selfish and indifferent in too many cases, and must 
be forced to do their duty. The law usually sides 
with the landlord against the tenant, and protects 
the property owner far more than is just. The 
great fight of the future must be to enforce the 
first principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
‘*The right to life,” and to insist that the poor 
man’s child has as just a claim to enjoy sunlight 
and fresh air as the spoiled darling of the million- 
aire. 

I should like to see a number of volunteer in- 
spectors chosen from among the members of Jabor 
organizations, who would ferret out and report to 
the health and factory inspectors cases of sanitary 
neglect on the part of the owners of tenements 
and factories, and thus assist the officials in per- 
forming their duty. We are apt to criticise those 
in authority without restraint and to forget that 
they need to be sustained and stimulated in their 
work by all good citizens. Any action which will 
help to create a public sentiment in favor of sani- 
tary improvement will enable these officials to do 
much more than they would otherwise undertake 
if they had no moral support or backing. Office 
holders are timid and time-serving, but if they 
feel that they are backed up by the public they 
will resist the politicians and property interests 
and strive to do their duty. 

The New York Board of Health has become a 
sort of a machine with no enthusiasm and little in- 
terest in its work. Under the stimulus of the 
Confederation of the Good Government Clubs, it 
has lately been stirred up to vacate some ninety 
rear tenements in this city, and with a little more 
urging it is possible that all the unsanitary tene- 
ments on Manhattan Island can be pulled down. 
On the other hand, the superintendent of the build- 
ing department is a man of courage and energy. 
And he has started a crusade against the “jerry 
contractors’’ who are responsible for the bad work 
so common in the metropolis, and for such disast- 
ers as we have lately witnessed when buildings 
have fallen down from their own weight while in 
course of construction. The members of several 
unions in the building trades have voted to co- 
operate with Mr. Constable in his efforts to detect 
and punish fraudulent builders and it is hoped 
that theirexample may be followed in other cities. 
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I am wholly opposed to the common practice of 
having sanitary and other reforms brought about 
solely through the efforts of benevolent people, 
impelled by a philanthropic purpose, but I believe 
that such things should be undertaken by the peo- 
ple themselves, who are most interested in such 
reforms, and under the leadership of labor organ- 
izations. 

The latter have been instrumental in bringing 
about many important changes in the tenement 
house and factory inspection laws, and they might 
accomplish still more by co-operating with such 
agencies as the Social Reform Club and the Con- 
sumers League. The former organization has a 
sanitary committee appointed specially to promote 
such measures as are needed to improve the sani- 
tary welfare of wage earners. 


The Circle Check. 


BY HENRY WHITE. 


Whenever trade unionists achieve influence in 
any field, whether it be in politics or in business, 
there are adventurers ever ready to profit through 
the supposed guilelessness of working people. 

The plan known as the ‘Consumers’ Circle 
Check System,” which has been introduced in 
some localities, furnishes a good example. This is 
a method of uniting union members into a “ Cir- 
cle” and who agree to bestow their patronage upon 
the dealers who are on the published fair list of the 
Association. When a member of the Circle makes 
a purchase the dealer gives the buyer an official 
check of the Circle stating the amount of the pur- 
chase. When this check is returned to the Secre- 
tary of the Circle he can collect five per cent. of 
the amount from the dealer who issued it; this 
money to be used as expenses for publication, etc. 

This arrangement offers great prospects to the 
dealer placed upon the favored list, provided how- 
ever the members of the Circle live up to pledges 
Whether this plan is of benefit to the unions is, 
however, another matter, inasmuch as only the 
dealers who consent to be parties to the Circle sys- 
tem are put upon the fair list, while other fair deal- 
ers, handling union-made goods, are tabooed by 
the very people who profess to further union 
products, 

Now the ordinary retail dealer is unacquainted 
with union methods and officials, consequently 
must take for granted the representations of any 
one who calls. Alluring promises can be easily 
made to the dealer by any impostor, who can charge 
a fee for being placed on the list of the Circle, par- 
ticularly if the dealer handles ‘‘scab goods,” and 
desires to bait for union trade. A person, calling 


himself Eugene Peltier, has been taking advantage 
of the opportunity thus offered, and by presenting 
himself as the agent of the “‘Trade Union Circle 
Check Association, headquarters 7 John street, 


New York,” managed .to collect five dollar fees 
from dealers in various cities in the east, who han- 
kered after union patronage. The operations of 
Peltier finally became extensive and so notorious, 
that when he visited a knowing clothier in Roan- 
oke, Va., he was arrested. Although evidence 
was at hand to show the fraudulent nature of 
his business, he was released after a few days 
upon the grounds of insufficient evidence, and 
that the dealers who paid the fees were parties to 
the scheme. Well, we need not waste any sympa- 
thy upon the latter, but we cannot be too guarded 
in preventing such perversions of the movement. 

Businesslike Union Labor Leagues, organized by 
the unions in every locality, is the best method, in 
my estimation, for furthering union-made goods, 
and it is gratifying to know that such leagues are 
forming in many cities. 


Coal Miners. 


The convention of the United Mine (coal) Workers 
of America, recently held at Columbus, Ohio, was 
one of the most important in the history of that 
organization and marked a new epoch. A large 
number of practical propositions were adopted 
looking towards a closer unity of all miners and a 
more substantial organization and agitation. A 
proposition to create a defense (strike) fund was 
adopted and will become a law if ratified by the 
membership. An effort will be made by the or- 
ganization to introduce an advance scale of wages. 

In an address of the newly elected officers to the 
members, among other things they say, “if the 
trust which you place in our hands shall inspire 
our craft to submit to a discipline which, by all well 
informed miners, is essential before that period 
has expired (their term) the world shall know of 
the persecutions of our fellow toilers, or some of 
those persecutions shall have ceased to exist.” 
The officers ask for contributions in order to help 
along the good cause. M. D. Ratchford, John 
Kane and W. ©. Pearce were elected president, 
vice-president, and secretary-treasurer, respect- 
ively. 


MY SUFFERING BROTHER. 
BY THOMAS STODDART, 
Written in 1847, but never before published. 


[As sung by Thomas Stoddart, Esq., of Stanchouse, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, fifty years ago.] 
What might be done if men were wise, 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother ; 
Would they unite in love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another. 


All slavery, warfare, lies, and wrong; 
All vice and crime would die together; 
And fruit and corn, to all men born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather, 


What might be done? This might be done— 
And more than this, my suffering brother! 

More than the tongue e’er said or sung, 
Were men but wise and loved each other. 
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With this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST it enters 
on its fourth year of successful and uninterrupted existence, 
When we look back and compare the growth and develop 
mentof this magazine with its first issue, it isa great source 
of pride and gratification. We feel assured it must be equally 
so to our fellow unionists and readers generally, and we be- 
speak for it an ever-widening field of usefulness 

“For the cause which lacks assistance ; 
’Gainst the wrongs which need resistance ; 
For the good that we can do,” 





PRESS ONWARD AND UPWARD. 


Reports to the office of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, submitted by our affiliated 
organizations and organizers, as well as the 
labor and reform press, all indicate that the 
agitation for the inaguration of the eight-hour 
work-day has fully set in. 

The unions throughout the country have for 
some time past been making arrangements for 
a systematic agitation in the way of lectures, 
addresses, and meetings ofall kinds. Workers 
and ministers and other sympathizers; the 
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labor, reform, and the public press are also 
brought into action, and it is most gratifying 
to know the ever increasing interest manifested 
in this movement. 

On Washington’s birthday, February 22d, 
the day was celebrated in many cities and 
towns by either public or private meetings, at 
which addresses upon the eight-hour move- 
ment were delivered, all urging the first essen- 
tial to success—-organization. Quite a number 
of newspapers published articles specially de 
voted to the subject in their Sunday issues (the 
day before), and many ministers of the gospel 
made the subject a theme for their sermons. 
It cannot be supposed that the movement 
should have already taken on extremely wide- 
spread dimensions, but everything augers well 
for a grand comprehensive agitation and ag-- 
gressive campaign. 

Regardless of how workers and others may 
differ as to the different schools of economic 
thought, there is general agreement that the 
movement to reduce the hours of labor is essen- 
tial to progress and one calculated to give the 
workers better and larger opportunities fort 
self improvement ; to relieve the awful stress 
of over-employment by those who work, and 
under-employment by those who can find no 
work at all, while at the same time it instillsa 
higher manhood, nobler thoughts, more inde- 
pendence, and greater aggressiveness in deal- 
ing with the problems of the day and those 
which the people must confront in the near 
future. 

It behooves all workers to recognize ; itisin- 
cumbent upon sympathizers to realize that 
success can only be achieved ; that the under- 
lying principles of our movement will only re- 
ceive public sympathy and co-operation when 
the workers are fully and more thoroughly 
organized. 

Without organization the most just plea, the 
most reasonable request for recognition and 
for justice, will receive butscant attention and 
less success unless it has back of it the power 
and influence of organization. It is the duty 
of everyone who struggles for the suppression 
of wrong to-day and demand the rights of all 
for the morrow, that they shall devote their 
best energies to the organization ofthe workers. 

The question of the quantity or quality of 
skill or lack of skill required in the labor 
should be no barrier nor form any discrimina- 
tion to the complete and thorough organiza- 
tion of the workers. Let each and all be 
gathered within the fold of the union of their 
respective trade or calling, have them repre- 
sented in their national trade unions and in 
their central bodies; let each be in full affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor, 
and the power and influence of this aggrega- 
tion of workers, in concentrated and federated 
effort, will wield an influence so potent that it 
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will not only create a healthier public opinion 
but itself constitute public opinion. 

Every union, every central body, every or- 
ganization and sympathizer with our move 
ment, should be urged in thisdirection and to 
at once take steps to bring this about ; and fur- 
ther, to proceed with the arrangements for a 
more extensive agitation, so that the next gen- 
eral mass meetings to be held on May 1, 1897, 
will be celebrated and held at one and the 
same time and form the second mile stone to 
the establishment of the universal eight-hour 
work-day, directly leading from the forked 
road of industrial confusion to the goal of la- 
bor’s emancipation. Workers! Organize and 
press ever onward and upward! 





LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


“In this awfully stupendous manner, at which Reason 
stands aghast, and Faith herself is half confounded.” Hurd. 

In our last issue we freely and fairly ex- 
pressed our opinion and judgment upon the 
bill pending before Congress known as the 
Krdman Arbitration Bill. That judgment was 
based upon the expression of, the experience 
gained in, as well as the history of, the labor 
movement of the country and of the civilized 
world, It was also in accordance with resolu- 
tions of previous conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor and was fortified by the 
opinion of two reputable attorneys, Ralston & 
Siddons, of the city of Washington, 

After the publication of the attorneys’ opin 
ion and our editorial in the February issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the officers of 
the railroad Brotherhoods interested, invited 
representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor to a conference at which the entire sub- 


ject-matter was gone over, and as an outcome 


it was decided that the bill with arguments 
pro and con should be submitted to a disinter- 
ested attorney for review. An attorney of un- 
questioned reputation and ability, J. J. Dar- 
lington, was selected and in due course of time 
rendered an opinion which is now in the hands 
of the officers of the railroad Brotherhoods and 
of the American Federation of Labor. It is 
but fair to say that both sides to the matter 
‘an find some comfort in the opinion rendered 
for the positions respectively taken. Wehave, 
however, never denied that the bill had for its 
purpose the advocacy of arbitration in labor 
disputes and that, wherever possible, arbitra- 
tion is preferable to strikes, 

We have contended that there are in the bill 
certain features which are most dangerous to 
the interests and liberties of the workers and 
that these features are not only effective by 
its direct terms, but by implication, or prece- 
dent, to the whole body of the workers of the 
country and particularly those engaged directly 
or remotely in interstate commerce. 


We find too that in the matters of law in 
dispute attorney Darlington’s opinion agrees 
essentially with that of attorneys Ralston & 
Siddons. Attention is here ealled to a few 
quotations from the opinions rendered. In 
these quotations we make no attempt to give 
them entire and we recognize too that to quote 
a sentence or a part of a sentence without 
that which it is an abstraction from, or that 
to which it leads, is scarcely fair; yet in our 
quotations there is no violation of the real 
spirit which it contains. We simply wish to 
point out that the contentions of the American 
Federation of Labor are clearly justified. 

For instance in answer to the question ‘*Can 
the provisions of the bill be construed as in 
any way curtailing or abridging the right of 
any employe to quit his employment at any 
time, Or for any reason, unless the provisions 
of Section 3 have been agreed to, and does the 
bill restrict in any way the right of employes 
to quit for any reason, other than dissatisfae- 
tion with the award?’’ the attorney replies : 
“In answer to the second branch of this fifth 
question, | have to say that the sixth section 
would seem to prohibit employes from unit- 
ing in, aiding, or abetting strikes or boycotts 
for any cause whatsoever, during the pendency 
of arbitration, and from quitting the services 
of the employer otherwise than for ‘just cause’ 
during a period of three months after the 
award has been made. The bill imposes no 
time limit within which the award shall be 
made; and it is conceivable, therefore, that 
its pendency may, in many cases, extend over 
considerable periods of time, during which 
periods the employes of the carrier are pro- 
hibited from uniting in, aiding or abetting 
strikes, i. e., any general or concerted abandon- 
ment or quitting of the carriers service.’’ 

We will quote at random a few more of the 
answersgiven in theattorneys’ opinion. These 
we give without qualification simply further 
showing the actual danger existing. For in- 
stance, the attorney says: ‘‘ Employes would 
be without the legal right duringsuch pendency 
(arbitration) to unite in, aid, or abet strikes 
or boycotts against the employer, on any 
ground or for any cause.’ Further on he 
says: ‘* Nor could the employe quit theservice 
of the employer without just cause, or without 
such thirty days notice.’”’ Thenagain: ‘ Pend- 
ing arbitration and for three months after the 
award the right to quit employment collect- 
ively is restricted by Section 6 of the bill. He 
then adds: ‘I can conceiveof no other method 
through which Courts of Equity could speci- 
fically enforce an award against the employes 
except, possibly, in cases in which such em- 
ployes have property subject to the jurisdic 
tion of the court, which it might sequestrate 
for disobedience to its orders.’’ 

We note, too, that even the attorneys for the 
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railroad Brotherhoods, Messrs. Foster, Carlock 
and Harper, suggest a number of amendments 
and these are all in line with the objections 
and contentions we have made; and we notice 
that thus far in the bill, as now pending be 
fore Congress, no attempt has been made 
either to conform to the suggestions of counsel 
of the Brotherhoods nor on the lines of the 
dangerous features pointed out by the counsel 
agreed upon; aye, not even the section re- 
pealing authorized investigation of the cause 
of strikes, as now provided by law. 

We entered our protest against the passage 
of this bill in our last issue, and for the time 
being the bill was therefore ‘‘hung up’’ in 
Congress. Had we insisted on our position, 
it could not pass. However, we have entered 


our protest, and we have called the attention of 


the railroad Brotherhoods tothe danger lurking 
in this bill. We believe that we have per- 
formed our duty to them and to our fellow 
workers. 

The fate of the bill will perhaps be decided 
by Congress before this article will be pub- 
lished ; hence it is obvious that it is not written 
to influence that body either one way or the 
other ; but we feel confident that the time will 
come when the officers of the railroad Brother- 
hoods will agree that a very grave error has 
been committed in allowing a measure of this 
character, in its present shape, to receive 
their sanction. 

Is it not strange that if this so-called arbitra- 


tion bill would be so greatly in the interest of 


the railroad employes and give them a stand- 
ing and advantage never before enjoyed, that 
not a single railroad magnate or corporation 
advocate has had one word of opposition to 
say against its enactment? That not one cor- 
poration attorney in the House of Representa- 
tives has said one word against its passage? 
That there were but five votes cast against its 
passage in the House, and these five by Con 
gressmen who have always defended the work- 
ers and the plain people whenever an issue in 
which these interests were involved ? 

The silence of the railroad magnates and the 
corporate interests during the various stages 
of this bill is indeed ominous and painfully 
distinct and should be full of meaning to our 
friends and brothers of the railroad organiza- 
tions, 

During the ordinary course of events we have 
no doubt but that the existence of this bill 
upon the statute books, if it should be enacted 
into law, would seem a concession to labor and 
labor organizations. We venture to assert, 
though, that in the event of any dispute likely 
to lead to a rupture in the relations of em- 
ployes and their employers on railroads en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, our friends of 
the railroad Brotherhoods will realize that 
they have labored very zealously and have in 


a large measure succeeded in creating their 
own ‘‘ Frankenstein.”’ 


MORALLY AND ETHICALLY WRONG. 


It is with genuine regret that we are compelled 
to refer, in these columns, to a subject which 
at best must be painful to all true trade union- 
ists and to all labor men sincerely devoted to 
the causeof labor. At best, differences which 
exist among the organizations of labor should 
be settled and adjusted in the organization 
and without unnecessary publicity. How- 
ever, the dispute in question is not one of our 
own choosing and publicity has been given to 
it from the sourees which, in our judgment, 
should have been most anxious to avoid it. 
We refer to the Sheet Metal Workers Amal- 
gamated Association (formerly the Tin and 
Sheet [ron Workers International Association. 
Ina current publication the officers of that 
organization state that at its recent conven- 
tion they resolved to ‘‘sever their connection 
with the American Federation of Labor,’’ giv- 
ing as their reasons an infringement upon its 
rights, 

The facts in the ease, briefly stated, are 
these: A strike took place ina large establish- 
ment in New York City which lasted many 
months. The local union interested contin- 
ued to pay the men on strike a weekly benefit 
of from $6.00 to $9.00 as long as the strike 
lasted. The firm in whose establishment the 
strike occurred managed to secure a few of the 
strikers (to whom the benefits were continu- 
ally being paid) to return to work. These, 
together with afew others who had been raked 
together, took the place of strikers. These 
unfair men, about tenin number, went through 
the form of organizing a union, and by mis- 
representation obtained a charter from the 
Tin, Sheet Iron and Cornice Workers Inter- 
national Association. 

‘The issuance of this charter was so repug- 
nant to trade union principles and policy that 
an investigation was made by the secretary of 
the International Association, who reported 
as his conclusions that the charter of this un- 
fair local of New York should never have been 
granted, but having been granted, should be 
revoked, 

The Iron Moulders Unionof North America 
became involved in the dispute by reason of 
the members of its local union being affected 
in the establishment. That organization 
brought it to the attention of the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor held in 
New York City in December, 1895, when it 
was decided that a committee consisting of one 
member from each organization interested 
should be appointed by their respective bodies 
to adjust the matter; and failing in that, the 
Tin, Sheet Lron and Cornice Workers Interna- 
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tional Association should be required to re- 
voke the charter of the unfair local in New 
York. 

The committeeman who acted in the matter 
for the Tin, Sheet Iron and Cornice Workers, 
while admitting the material facts in the case, 
failed to agree with his colleagues. The Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor repeatedly and urgently appealed to 
the officers of the organization interested to 
carry out the agreement, but only flippant, 
insulting replies and emphatic refusals were 
vouchsafed, 

It was then, acting under instructions of the 
New York Convention, that the charter issued 
by the American Federation of Labor to the Tin, 
Sheet Iron and Cornice Workers International 
Association WAS REVOKED. From that decision 
the association in question appealed to the re 
cent convention of the American Federation 
of Labor held at Cincinnati. The appeal was 
not sustained, the action of the previous con- 
vention and the Executive Council was sus- 
tained, and the REVOCATION of the charter of 
the org nization reiterated. 

We have often said to the officers of the 
International Association that the continued 
recognition of a local, such as was formed 
under the circumstances in New York, was all 
at variance with the principles of honest labor, 
contrary to trade unionism, and one that sooner 
or later would re-act and prove most disad- 
vantageous and dangerous. 

If we look with abhorrence upon the work- 
men who becomes unfair to his fellow toilers 
and violates the ethies of trade unionism, 
“Thou shalt not take thy neighbor’s job,” 
how much more abominable is it when workers 
will continue to receive ‘strike pay’”’ of a 
union (the few hard-earned pennies contrib- 
uted by workmen to maintain their rights and 
for a great principle), and in spite of if turn 
traitors to their fellow workers and the organi- 
zation which supports them. 

How a national or international association 
“an sacrifice its good name and the fellowship 
of other national unions by maintaining a local 
formed of such material is beyond the com- 
prehension of earnest, honest, and thorough. 
going union men. 

The Sheet-Metal Workers Amalgamated 
Association (which is the new name for the 
old organization) did not withdraw from the 
American Federation of Labor; its charter was 
revoked for violating the fundamental principles 
of trade unionism. 

But whether the charter was revoked or the 
association withdrew is of itself of little mo- 
ment. The association is absolutely in the 
wrong. Itshould undo that wrong atas early 
a day as possible. It would have greater pres- 


tige and strength and renown by that act, and 
again be in full affiliation and fellowship with 


the great trade unions of America; shoulder 
to shoulder under the fair banner of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

We repeat our regret at the necessity which 
has compelled us to make this statement; but 
in the interest of truth, in the interest of 
the workers and our great movement, we have 
no other alternative. 





It is with genuine regret that we are called 
upon to record the demise of our old friend 
and sincere unionist, John C. Kilgallon, for 
many years secretary of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers. No 
one who knew the deceased ever left him un- 
less impressed with his earnestness, sincerity, 
honesty and ability. For years he served the 
organization in many responsible positions, in 
a manner which won the esteem and confidence 
of his associates and friends. The trying times 
during the strike at Homestead, the manful 
contests waged then and since in the interests 
of his fellow-workers; his outspoken devotion 
to the great cause of labor, his unflinching 
advocacy of trade unionism, his manly quali- 
ties, his keen perception, noble and sympa- 
thetic nature won for him friends untold. 
Trade unionism—the labor cause—loses a valu- 
able exponent and defender ; humanity, a de- 
voted friend in the death'of John C, Kilgallon. 





AID THE MINERS. 

Two conspicuously great strikes are still in 
progress in the country. The miners, engi- 
neers, and other workers are affected by the 
strike of the members of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners at Leadville, Colo. The men 
in Leadville have been on strike for nine 
months, struggling manfully and heroically 
against odds and antagonisms enough to cool 
the ardor of the stoutest hearts. 

Recently an effort was made by Governor 
Adams, of Colorado, to bring this struggle to 
an honorableending. The men faithfully stood 
by their struggling brothers and refused to 
allow discrimination of union men because of 
their legal activity during the strike. This 
the mine owners refused to accede, and wanted 
wages to depend upon the selling price of sil- 
ver. The negotiations for settlement failed, 
and the strike is still on. 

The men are now in need, and require and 
deserve the support of every union member 
as well as sympathizer with the purpose of 
organized labor. The men can win; they 
should be aided to win; and will win, if all 
our friends do their duty. Send contributions 
to E. J. Dewar, Leadville, Colo. 

Another strike of great significance is the 
one of the miners of Norway, Mich., belong- 
ing to the Northern Mineral Mine Workers 
Union. These men have been on strike for 
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the past four months, and have conducted 
their contest with firmness, discretion and 
decision. The corporation has thus far simply 
refused to grant the demands of the men for 
living wages. The papers of the district are, 
of course, opposed to the interests of the strik- 
ers, and are spreading false reports as to the 
condition of the struggle. Here, too, the men 
will win if our friends do their duty and send 
such contributions as they can afford. Unions, 
as well as individual members, should well 
consider this and take such action as will give 
our brothers, and those depending upon them, 
aid and relief at the earliest possible time. 
Send all contributions to Robert Askew, 
Norway, Mich. 





WE want the names and addresses of the sec- 
retaries of all Central Labor Unions, Trades 
Assemblies or Councils, particularly those not 
affiliated by charter to the A. F. of L. We 
have an important matter to communicate to 
these central bodies, and will appreciate it 
highly if the officers of these organizations or 
the officers or members of any union in the 
locality will forward the information. Don’t 
hesitate about sending the information, de- 
pending upon another to do so; write it your- 
self on a postal card, and even in the event of 
a repetition we shall'suffer no inconvenience. 
Send it at once to 700 Fourteenth street, north- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


Human Institutions—T heir Limitations. 
JOSE GROS, 


The abnormalities of our present industrialism 
are so numerous and intense that it is ludicrous to 
imagine it can remain as it is for any length of 
time. Only those minds extremely selfish or fos- 
silized are apt to entertain the idea of such indus- 
trialism possessing the elements of any prolonged 
permanency. Even the most conservative leaders 
of our trade unions feel that we are approaching 
important changes, without which the situation 
may become untenable and dangerous, although 
they take for granted that our process of evolution 
is bound to be very slow. They may be right, be- 
cause the peculiarity of most men is their extreme 
timidity about any rapid growth. The great ma- 
jority of people are constantly afraid of destruc- 
tion if they advance too fast, and so they prefer to 
suffer and suffer for years and centuries and keep 
on the old iniquities as long as they can hold to- 
gether. And what are you going to do about it? 
You must let them suffer, of course. The writer 
regrets that human tendency, because he is not 
afraid of anything, and considers that rapid 
growth is just as possible as any other, and forms 
an integral part of the divine plan, provided men 
want to have it. If they don’t, it is their own 
lookout. God can stand it as long as men are 


idiotic enough to put up with lives of sorrow and 
sin. 

The most provoking trait, with the human 
family, is the supposition that any attempt to 
rapid growth may involve violence, with its logi- 
cal retrogression. Even thinkers of considerable 
caliber have such an idea, and they base it on the 
historical results of bloody revolutions. They 
overlook the fact that none of such revolutions 
have contained a single fundamental conception 
of social righteousness, as we propose to show. 
Of course, that the mere element of violence is 
bad enough and must endanger the permanent 
success of any social movement, and the writer for 
one does not believe in any form of violence ; but 
it remains yet to be seen whether, in the long run, 
the retrogressive and powerful men shall allow us 
to undertake any social reconstruction, through 
peaceful processes. 

Take for instance the labor movement. It is 
conservative enough for all practicable purposes, 
but it has to have the strike as a weapon of last 
resource. And what is that but social war, by 
which we compel large numbers of men, women, 
and children to undergo the pangs of slow starva- 
tion, the agonies of inanition, and the resignation 
of despair, face to face with fabulous wealth, beg- 
ging for a bare living in the midst of that wealth, 
and often unable to obtain it! The writer can 
only realize that in thought, because he has never 
been under any such mental strain, or any near 
possibility of that, but even the thought alone is 
dreadful. He is acquainted with the industrial 
life of 40 years ago in some of the old countries, 
where employers were often constrained to keep 
their factories at full force, and accumulate goods 
with chances of heavy loss, rather than discharge 
workers who would not be easy to replace when 
conditions improved. What a contrast with the 
situation of to-day, more merciless than any 
bloody struggle ! 

Please remember that the above is not meant as 
a reflection against the efficiency of the labor 
movement, without which matters would be far 
worse. We consider that movement totally indis- 
pensible to any social reconstruction that the fu- 
ture may have in store for us. All reformers 
should take that view. Where could our articles 
be printed if we did not have a labor press, for in- 
stance? That alone is invaluable. And nothing 
ean be. valuable until the working masses have 
grasped sound, bottom conceptions of social life. 
Right volitions must be preceded by right thoughts, 
and that very important weapon, the ballot, is 
useless and negative without a clear, self- possessed 
mind having learned how to connect causes and 
effects along fundamental ethical lines, with the 
ego out of the way, with the brotherhood of men 
as the final aim of all effort, and there we have at 
least one of the teachings of the labor movement, 
which is not found anywhere else, not even in the 
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churches, where it should be, in forms the most 
positive and emphatic. All the disasters of hu- 
manity can be traced to that supremacy of the ego 
that we have inculeated in all our educational 
methods and incarnated in Laws of Monopoly. 
The labor movement tries to reverse that, even if 
in forms somewhat imperfect. How can it be 
otherwise when it has tostruggle against intensely 
egotistical social organizations petrified in greed, 
at war with all that is noble, grand and holy ? 

We have said that no revolutionary movement 
has yet embodied any fundamental perception of 
social righteousness. No wonder that they all 
have had the same identical fatal culmination, 
that of Economie’s Despotism, by which we give 
to a few men the power of death and life over at 
least 80 per cent. of the race whom we condemn 
into ‘‘ wage” or ‘‘debt”’ servitude! Suppose that 
it is not quite as hard as that of the old times. 
Yet, don’t you see that we have been taught how 
to entertain higher aspirations than in the old 
times? And pain is nothing but a relation be- 
tween aspirations and the degree to which we fail 
to realize them. That is just what makes modern 
life more trying to every one of us. Our grand- 
parents did not have one-tenth of the needs we 
have to-day, and enjoyed life far more than we do 
on that account. And there is the crime of the age, 
in its potentialities and relatively inferior accom- 
plishments, in the fact that the average worker 
could to-day produce five times as much as he 
does, and obtains but forty per cent. or less of 
what he is allowed to produce, when he is not con- 
demned to loaf and starve. 

Neither the French Revolution nor our own a 
little before, nor that of England many years be- 
fore the other two, did try to embody any simple 
process with which to enforce the most basic natu- 
ral right of all workers, that of equal freedom to the 
natural resources created for them by their beauti- 
ful Father in Heaven, and without which freedom 
all the other forms are bound to become a mere 
phantasmagoria, a whirlwind of shadows and sor- 
rows, of excitements and pain, with no peace or 
rest anywhere on this side of the grave. The 
whole human history proclaims that fact in lan- 
guage the most vivid, in lessons the most emphatic 
and solemn. Not asingle human institution or so- 
cial contrivance, however good and wise in itself, 
comes to give to man any permanent, correct civil- 
ization. They all tumble down, one after the other ; 
they all languish and decay under the pestiferous 
breath of Land Monopoly, the siren or serpent 
which narcotizes men and nations; the demon 
which evolves temptations before which even 
saints drop down, dead to all noble perceptions of 
life. Religions, churches, schools, constitutions, 
priests, ministers, bishops, popes ; kings, emper- 
ors, statesmen, heroes—how small they all shall 
look on the Judgment Day, as long as we have al- 
lowed the earth to be cursed by monopoly in nat- 


ural resources, with which we breed monopoly in 
all forms, civil, political, industrial, with which we 
perpetuate and intensify all evils, personal and 
collective, in the family group and in the 
nation ! 

Look at the gorgeous displays in this universe of 
glory. They arenothing but God’ssmilestoall men. 
And what about God’s laws in nature? They are 
floods of Divine wisdom with but one thought, one 
song, one finality, that of human happiness in con- 
sonance with manhood for all, without a single, 
solitary exception. All the angels and archangels 
in the regions of eternal bliss; all the suns and 
stars in the Heavens above, and below, and around 
farther than the most powerful telescope can reach, 
they all look down upon men on earth, waiting for 
their own resurrection—that is, for their new birth, 
which can only come through perceptions of right- 
eousness enthroned in Human Law. That alone 
can save men, nations and institutions from decay 
and corruption, from imperfect development on 
earth, from scanty joys in Heaven, in connection 
with the men who may have interfered with the 
action of Divine plans, instead of co-operating 
with them. 

All defective evolution in the past comes from 
the supposition that a few crude, rudimentary con- 
ceptions of political freedom were all that was nec- 
essury for sound social growth. Whatan illusion ! 
Yet it is not any more childlike than that of to- 
day, which leads so many bright thinkers to im- 
agine that certain forms of economic freedom 
alone are going to save humanity from destruction 
and open the way into ideal social conditions. 

Just as every blade of grass has two sides, so the 
whole phenomena of human societies has two as- 
pects— the political and the economic, or the civil 
and the industrial. You cannot get rid of either. 
Political freedom must be just as complete and ab- 
solute as the economic, and so it must embrace all 
men. It must give to all—not the power of get- 
ting on the top of each other as we do now and 
have done ever before. It must give to all the 
full opportunity of rising into perfect manhood 
through perfect human laws, and hence through 
the natural media or environment of normal so- 
ciel surroundings. ‘ That they (men) may be perfect 
in one’’—the nation—is not the sentiment of a 
dreamer, but the formulation of God’s hymn of 
glory through all His laws in the cosmos. 


Co-operative Stores. 
BY R. ASKEW. 


This is a subject which should bé brought befor® 
the members of our different National and Inter- 
national bodies, because by this means we can 
greatly assist the great movement into which we 
have entered ; that is, of helping to solve the great 
labor problem. There are different methods of 
co-operative stores, some are formed under the 
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joint stock system and in various other ways ; but 
the system I am going to advocate is one whcih 
has proved successful, and is continuing to suc- 
ceed, and is better known as the Rochdale plan. 


A brief sketch of the working of this society now | 


will be necessary. 

A meeting is first called together, the members 
give in their names and the number of shares they 
wish to take, these shares should be placed at a cer- 
tain amount, say $5 per share, with a limit of 100 
shares; having succeeded in this we commence 
business with a grocery department first and 
add to as business requires the meat and 
dry goods, etc.; the business established, the 
profits of same are divided as follows: First, 
the interest on the capital invested; second, the 
depreciation of buildings, fixtures, etc; third, a 
dividend on the amount of goods bought by each 
purchaser. This brief sketch gives to us the idea 
of how this can be brought about in a local or dis- 
tributive society. The same plan can be carried 
into the wholesale departments, also, to the pro- 
ductive societies, so that in the end the only one 
who would receive the profits would be those who 
purchase over the counter of the distributive 
society, and by so doing keep the money in the 
hands of the many instead of the few, as at the 
present time ; and so do away with this great fight 
of capital and labor. To substantiate and prove 
that these societies can be formed and worked suc- 
cessfully, I will give youa few figures of our society 
atIshpeming. This society was established in 1889. 
At the close of that year the membership was 100, 
with a capital stock of $5,700; sales amounting to 
$9,500, with profits amounting to $1,800. This year 
the membership is 540 ; capital stock, $41,000 ; sales 
up to October, $108,000 ; with profits for the first six 
months, ending June 6, amounting to $6,335. We 
have the following departments: Meat, grocery, 
dry goods, furniture, etc.; employing sixteen 
adults, which includes manager, clerks, teamsters, 
ete. Our capital stock has increased from an 
average of $57 per member to $76 per member, thus 
showing that this society, which distributes goods 
at the same price as other stores, assists the mem- 
bers to be thrifty. I also quote from an article by 
Prof. E. W. Bemis on the same subject to the Bureau 
of Labor. The first society of the kind was formed 
in Philadelphia in 1864, which proved successful ; 
and others followed, as the following statistics, 
summarized, will show: In 1887 reports from 94 
councils in New York, New England, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio showed an average mem- 
bership of 77, an average capital of $884, and a 
total trade of $1,089,372; on which the consumers 
were estimated to have saved 14 per cent. through 
this co-operation. In 1895 there was a great in- 
crease of these societies, and the estimated divi- 
dends of these societies is 6.8 per cent. This 
article also proves to us the statement I made at 
the beginning of this article that they can be 
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made successful and used to a greater advantage 
by the National and International taking up the 
subject and discussing the same and placing them 
into practice in their separate localities. Accord- 
ing to the returnsin the Labor Gazette, of England, 
for June 6, I find that out of 1,036,992 English 
co-operators only 1.3 per cent. of members received 
5 per cent. or less, while 14.2 per cent. received 
from 5 to 10 per cent., and 54 per cent. of the mem- 
bers received from 10 to 15 per cent., and the re- 
maining 30.5 per cent. receiving over 15 per cent. 
profits. Also I find in the wholesale societies of 
England a great success. The two societies, one 
of which is in Manchester and the other one in 
Glasgow, ten years ago the amount of money pass- 
ing through the same was £4,000,000 at the present 
time it is £12,000,000, with six steamboats, thirty- 
three factories, etc., also creameries in Ireland 
and Denmark, also agencies in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, ete. So, in con- 
clusion, hoping that this subject will be of great 
benefit to the readers of the FEDERATIONIST and 
that it will be taken up and tried, because it em- 
braces all the principles of our great movement, 
and takes the place of those companies’ stores 
which are a menace and disgrace to American 
institutions. 
I remain fraternally yours, 
R. ASKEW, 
President Northern Mineral Mine 
Workers Progressive Union. 


. rrs ‘ 
Organizers’ “Gritty” Resolves. 

As per instruction of the last convention of the 
A. F. of L., the commissions of all organizers were 
revoked. Some were reappointed and others 
added to the list. Weare in receipt of a number 
of letters from the newly appointed and reap- 
pointed organizers expressing the greatest gratifi- 
cation at the recognition of their work in the great 
cause of labor, each of them renewing their devo- 
tion to the cause and their determination to enter 
with a greater spirit than ever before in the great 
work before us. We quote the following ‘from 
among the large number of letters: 

Organizer Winn, of Georgia, says: 

** 4, shall continue by every means at my command to 
further our cause, and while by force of circumstances and 
surroundings my efforts may not be so fruitful as that of 
others, still I can assure you with candor and truthfulness 
that nowhere in the broad domain will a like commission 
be held by one whose heart and mind are more imbued 
with a resolute, unconquerable will and desire to lift up 
and improve our condition as citizens and workingmen, 
though the combined energies of all h should be against 
us.” 





Organizer Leonard, of Louisiana, writes : 


“The trouble now is that the business men and the 
newspapers are all in one grand movement to down the or- 
anizations of this city, but it does not discourage me, for 
f will always be found fighting them as long as T have 
health and the power of speech, and when my end will 
come I want it recorded that even though victory was not 
always on my banner, I never yielded one iota from my 
principles of unionism, and died a staunch union man.” 


Organizer Pratt, of Jackson County, Mich. : 
“T am now and will be ever ready to do all I can to help 
our righteous cause along.” 
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Organizer Jones, of Racine, says: 


“Organization looks very bright. I am working to the 
utmost of my ability to further our movement, and I am 
gratified by the results. You will see by reports that this 
will be a great year for labor here “abouts.” 


Organizer Pratt, of Rockford, IIl., says : 

“For two years I have given every spare minute to ad- 
vance the cause in this city. Weare making splendid pro- 
gress and will push the work along in all trades. 


Organizer Lougrin, Ontario, says: 


“] will give nearly my entire time and all the money I can 
vare or sacrifice to help this great cause of labor, w hich can 
lene be helped along by thorough organization.” 


Organizer Cowell, of Toledo, says: 


“You may rest assured that I will work to the best of my 
ability, and in a short time you will see tangible results, T 
shall go to the ‘oil fields,’ and although giving up a job 
which pays me $3.50 pe rday for one of $2.50, I feel that I must 
do it in the great cause of organized labor.’ 


Organizer Curtis, of Michigan, says: 

“Tam looking forward to a decided improvement in the 
direction of organized labor in this State, and I shall do 
everything in my power to advance the movement all along 
the line.” 

Organizer Taylor, of Jacksonville, Ill., says: 


“Will endeavor to keep those who should be ncothere in a 
common cause together and add new ones to the ranks.’ 


Organizer Cosgrove, of Kalamazoo, says: 


“T shall doallin my power to build up the trade unions 
stronger than ever.” 


Organizer Schrader, of Ludington, Ind., says: 

“T will guarantee you of my earnest co-operation in re- 
gard to organized labor. Am trying to organize the clerks 
and enforce early closing.” 

Organizer Elderkin, of the Seamen, says: 


“T will do what I can to merit the confidence reposed in 
me by uniting the wage workers into one common bond 
under the American Federation of Labor.” 


Organizer Mrs. Goisline, of Fort Wayne, writes: 

“T appreciate the honor conferred, and am proud of the 
confidence you have shown in my ability to perform the 
duties of such an office. I hope to do much good work for 
trade unionism. The work of organizing working women, 
however, I have found the hardest, but I shall not relent, 
and with earnest work, despite all obstacles, we shall yet 
succeed,” 

Organizer Howe, of Shreveport, La., says: 


“TI fully realize the disadvantages the labor movement 
has to contend with, but I shall not let this condition of 
affairs be any obstruction in my way toward doing what I 
can in the interest of our cause in this section. I may be 
some time accomplishing much in the direction, but * the 
constant drop of water,’ ete., will be verified.” 


Organizer Fields, of Hannibal, says: 


“The labor movement is one in which I am dee aly inter- 
ested, In systematic organization lies the only safe road to 
the betterment of the laboring classes and the redemption 

i this country from a very serious crisis. . . Labor 
must take a stand for its rights, and at all times and under 
all circumstances stand as a unit—which can only be done 
through thorough organization. Let the watch word be 
ORGANIZE, ORGANIZE, ORGANIZE,” 


An Offer to A. F. of L. Organizers. 


As we are desirous of extending our organization 
and uniting the marble, brownstone, oolitic lime- 
stone, and granite quarrymen of the United States 
under the fold of the Quarrymen’s National Union 
(affiliated with the American Federation of Labor), 
we will pay to organizers the sum of ten dollars 
for each and every branch of fifteen or more mem- 
bers they may organize. 

For instructions relative to organizing, etc., ad- 
dress 

Fraternally yours, 
P. F. McCartTuy, 
Secy. Quarrymens National Union, 
West Dummerston, Vt. 


Painters Attention. 


At the last meeting of the general executive 
board of the Brotherhood of Painters and Deco- 
rators of America the following was ordered pub- 
lished: 

“The general executive board desiring the solid- 
itary of the craft, and hoping that all local unions 
will have the same desire in view, hereby make 
the following tair proposition to the local unions 
who have separated from the parent body, to wit: 
To any and all unions desirous of returning to their 
former allegiance by the Ist day of May, 1897, we 
will furnish all such unions with a charter free; 
and in conformity with Section 6, Article XVI, 
they will become beneficiaries of this brotherhood. 
To any union desirous of being placed in the same 
financial standing as before they withdrew twenty- 
seven months ago, they can be placed in good 
standing by the remittance of $1 per member in 
good standing, and unions since organized can 
affiliate under these terms. We trust that this 
proposition will be received in the same spirit with 
which it is offered, namely, the future prosperity 
and consolidation of the painters, decorators and 
paperhangers of America,’”’ For further informa- 
tion write to John T. Elliott, 1314 North Fulton 
avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


A ? and Answer. 


Derroit, Micn., February 12, 1897, 





SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Fed rat on of Labor. 

DEAR Sirk: A college president, in a recent address, ex- 
tolled the value of individual effort and deplored the de- 
cadence of “old-fashioned American individuality, enter- 
prise and pluck.” He declared that labor organizations 
were, in a mensure, responsible for this lowering of the 
spirit of independence which ought to characterize Ameri- 
can cunsiaed. He intimated that laws enacted by the 
unions so far transcended the rights of the individual as to 
deprive him of much of his liberty. 

We are anxious to learn how far the trade union is in- 
tended to supplant the individual. Will you reply to the 
following propositions : 

(1) How far, in your opinion, are labor organizations 
justified in interfering with individual effort? 

(2) Why are they so justified ? 

Your response will be appreciated, 

Yours very truly, 
EDITOR SUNDAY NEWS-TRIBUNE, 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 18, 1897. 


Editor Sunday News-Tribune, Detroit, Mich. 


DEAR Sir: The college president who deplored 
the decadence of ‘old-fashioned American indi- 
viduality, enterprise and pluck,’’ was unquestion- 
ably on the right track, as far as his regrets are 
concerned, but he attributes the loss of it, in any 
degree, to the wrong cause. 

The fact of the matter is, that what is patent to 
almost every one has evidently escaped this ** col- 
lege president’s” notice; that modern industry 
and commerce has so changed and developed that it 
has brought with it the great concentration of 
wealth and aggregation of workers in single es- 
tablishments ; and that a workman desirous of act- 
ing as an individual simply destroys all opportu- 
nity to defend, much less advance or protect, his 
rights and interests. 

In the same manner that we, as citizens, surren- 
der to the State or to our country, certain of our 
rights to protect and defend us in our other rights 
and interests, so do workmen concede to a union, 
to be governed by a majority, in order that all 
their other rights and interests as workers may be 
protected and advanced. 

It is simply ridiculous for anyone to imagine 
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that in modern industrial affairs an individual 
workman can exercise the “old-fashioned Ameri- 
can individuality, enterprise and pluck.” 

The unorganized miners of Pennsylvania, the 
sweat-shop workers of many of our large cities, 
the workers in the textile industries in the South 
are unorganized, the unions of labor have not 
‘transcended the rights” of these workers, nor 
deprived them of their so-called “liberty.”? Yet, 
as a matter of fact, they have less individuality, 
less manhood, less independence and intelligence, 
and lower morality, poorer in everything than are 
the workers who have recognized existing condi- 
tions, and therefore have organized into the unions 
of their respective trades and callings. 

I have endeavored to show as briefly and suc- 
cinctly as possible that only in an infinitesimal 
part do labor organizations interfere with indi- 
vidual effort, that this interference is not of its 
own seeking, but of the conditions forced upon 
labor. 

When people are of necessity compelled to or- 
ganize, this, in itself, is justification enough. 

The workers of our country are organizing more 
thoroughly and more completely. The past year 
has witnessed an addition of more than one hun- 
dred thousand members in the American Trade 
Union movement; the near future will witness a 
much greater growth. If the workers would save 
for themselves their liberties and perpetuate free 
institutions they will have to make much greater 
progress even than this growth indicates. 

Very truly yours, 
SAm’L GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 





The Immigration Laws. 


PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE AMENDMENTS, 


In order that an intelligent discussion may be carried out 
on the lines laid down at the Cincinnati Convention it is 
first of all necessary for the members at large to understand 
fully what the present laws are and the changes which have 
been proposed for their amendment, It may be well, there- 
fore, to state briefly that the Federal control of immigration 
has only extended over a few years, so that it is fair to say 
that the laws have, within the past three or four years, 
received their first practical test. Because of this the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in 18M, appointed a commission of 
officers in the immigration service to investigate this matter 
and recommend what changes, if any, were necessary in 
the laws to insure the better protection of American labor 
and amore rigid compliance with the spirit in whieh the 
law was passed, This report was made to the Seeretary of 
the Treasury in December, 1805, and was printed for general 
distribution about February, 1896. In all twenty-nine 
amendments were proposed to the law, either in the form 
of changes in the existing law, or in new sections to cover 
special subjects. The suggestions are intended mostly to 
strengthen the contract labor provisions of the law and will 
speak for themselves, 

In order, therefore, to bring this matter before the mem- 
bership intelligently, the recommendations submitted to 
Congress are herewith presented in order that the question 
may be properly discussed so that the final result may be 
satisfactory to all. 

1. A law regulating immigration into the United States 
from contiguous foreign countries by water or land carriage, 
which will protect our own workmen from the importation 
of transient cheap labor across our frontier, 

Provision should also be made therein to exclude aliens 
coming year after year to perform labor in the United 
States with no intention to settle therein, 

2. That all transportation companies engaged in trans- 
porting aliens to and from the United States shall by law be 


required to furnish a list or manifest of all outgoing alien 
passengers, together with such information as the Secretary 


of the Treasury may require for statistical purposes and the 
administration of the immigration laws. 

From these lists the authorities at each port will be 
able to ascertain the exact volume of emigration and to 
verify the status of returning aliens claiming to be alien 
residents; while the monthly reports of the several Com- 
missioners of Immigration to the Burea of Immigration 
will enable the latter to watch the whole migratory move- 
ment, This innovation, supplementing the thorough reform 
of immigration statistics initiated by the law of March 3, 
1883, and carried into effect by the Bureau of Immigration 
since July 1, 1808, will furnish reliable and vauable data for 
the statistician as well as for the legislator. 

3%. Attention has been called in reports (which can be fur- 
nished—Ep.,) to the abuses connected with the sale of steam- 
ship tickets, The authorized agent of the steamship line is 
obliged to observe the regulations of the lines, which are in 
accordance with the requirements of the United States laws. 
But the unauthorized agent is sometimes dishonest. And, 
even if he is honest, he often furnishes his customer noth- 
ing but an order on his European correspondent, usually a 
boarding house keeper, who forwards the person for whom 
the ticket was intended as best he may. this promiscuous 
sale of prepaid ocean tickets should be prevented by a law 
prohibiting the sale or soliciting of orders for tickets and 
ticket orders by any but the authorized agents of the steam- 
ship lines, who shall have their authority posted in their 
offices; prohibiting also the sale of any but regular tickets 
and ticket orders, and providing a heavy penalty for viola- 
tions of the law. 

i. Cases are constantly arising wherein the striet execu- 
tion of the immigration laws is harsh and inhuman. Gen- 
eral laws affecting the persongl rights of individuals cannot 
be so framed as to avoid doing wrong and injustice in special 
cases, and it has become apparent that a discretion should 
be placed somewhere by which exceptional cases appealing 
to enlightened sympathy could be decided without prejudice 
to the interests of the country, Few persons who have not 
personally examined a number of immigrants can form any 
correet opinion as to the duties of an inspection officer or of 
the number of delicate questions touching the future wel- 
fare of immigrants which must be passed upon. 

It is suggested that the Commissioner General of Imuii- 
gration, with the consent and approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, may, upon the hearing of appeal cases, exer 
cise a discretionary power in exceptional and special cases, 
wherein the enforcement of the strict letter of the immigra- 
tion laws would be attended with great hardship and pain- 
ful consequences to persons who are residents of the United 
States or desirable immigrants, and make sucha disposition 
of their cases as may be most conducive to a humane ad- 
ministration of the law. 

The Commissioner General should be furnished with all 
the facts upon which the exercise of this discretionary 
power is prayed, and should use such discretion only in 
such cases as clearly establish an exceptional and worthy 
consideration for its exercise, 

5. Amend Section 1 of the Act approved March 38, 1801, 
so as to provide for the deportation of immoral or lewd per- 
sons, prostitutes, and all afflicted with contagious discases, 

6, Seetion Il of the Act approved March 3, 1891, should be 
amended by providing specifically how an alien who shall 
come into the United States in violation of law may be re- 
turned. The act states that he shall be “returned as by law 
provided ;” but there is no law which provides for his arrest 
and deportation, 

This section should be enlarged so as to embrace all the 
excluded classes who have succeeded in cluding the vigi- 
lance of the inspection officers, and provide for a warrant 
for their arrest, trial, and deportation, if convicted, 

7. Amend Section | of the Act of 1885, by adding thereto, 
after the words “into the United States, its Territories, or 
the District of Columbia,” in the seventh line, and wherever 
else it may be necessary, the words “by any undertaking 
or promise of employment upon arrival in the United States 
or under,” ete, 

It has been found difficult to establish to the satisfaction 
of the courts the terms of a contract (unless in writing and 
produced) with sufficient certainty to insure a conviction of 
the employer of an immigrant who leaves his home in the 
full expectation of finding work upon arrival here. The 
immigrant admits that unless he had believed that he had 
entered into a binding contract which would be carried out 
in good faith by the employer he would never have left his 
native land and come here in part performance of the agree- 
ment. The immigrant is deported, and the employer 
escapes because of the inability of the Government fully to 
establish the contract made in a foreign country, the only 
evidence which is obtainable being that of the immigrant 
himself. The object to be attained is the prevention of 
workmen coming here under inducement to compete with 
American workmen; and this can be attained by punishing 
the employer upon proof that he has held out inducements 
by personal solicitation or through agents sufficient to cause 
the emigrant to come, just as punishment is provided by 
Section 3 of the Act of 1891 for soliciting through advertise- 
ments, ete., Without requiring the establishment of a bind- 
ing contract or agreement. 

& Amend Section 5of the Act of 1885, as amended by Sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of 1891, as follows: 

*“ Nothing contained in the immigration or alien contract 
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labor laws shall prevent near relatives, not more remote 
than first cousins, from aiding each other to migrate to the 
United States either by Fam meme A aid or by the promise of 
maintenance until the immigrant can obtain work, or the 
promise of or contract for work in the business or trade of 
such relative, conducted personally by himself and under 
his own direction and management, he burden of proof 
in all such cases shall be upon the immigrant or such rela- 
tive.” 

9. The Commissioner General of Immigration, the Com- 
missioners of Immigration, immigrant inspectors, and reg- 
istry clerks should have power to administer an oath, and 
take testimony orally or by depositions touching all mat- 
ters and questions growing out of a proper administration 
of the United States immigration and alien contract labor 
laws and their supplements, 

10. Amend Section 10 of the Act of 1891 to read as follows: 

“That all aliens who may unlawfully come to the United 
States shall, if practicable, be immediately sent back on the 
vessel by which they were brought in, or by a vessel belong- 
ing to or controlled by the same steamship line, company, 
or owners, upon the final disposition of their cases, Should, 
however, there be no such vessel sailing within a reasonable 
time, then they shall be returned by vessel belonging to 
some other line, company, or owners, The cost of their 
maintenance while on land as well as the expense of the re- 
turn of such aliens shall be borne by the line, company, 
consignees, or owners of the vessel on which said aliens 
came, and if any master or officer in charge of said vessel, 
or agent, or consignee or owner of such vessel, or of any 
vessel belonging to said line, company, consignees, or own- 
ers refuse to receive back on board one of these vessels such 
aliens, and give to the immigration official in charge of such 
aliens a receipt for said aliens, together with an undertaking 
to comply with the terms of this section, or shall neglect to 
detain them thereon or shall refuse or neglect to return 
them to the country whence they came or to pay the cost of 
their maintenance while on land, or the cost of their de- 
portation to the country whence they came by a vessel other 
than that belonging to the line, company, or owners which 
brought them, they shall be fined not less than the sum of 
$300 for each and every offense, and any vessel belonging to 
said line, company, or owner shall be refused clearance 
from any port of the United States while said fine is un- 
paid. 

The reasons for this amendment are— 

(a) The frequent impracticability of disposing of an im- 
migrant’s case in time for him to be returned by the vessel 
which brought him. 

(b) The deportation officer seldom finds the master or cap- 
tain of the vessel in charge of her while in port, and the 
company, owner, owners, or consignees have offices gener- 
ally ata distance from where the vessel is moored. 

(ec) Sometimes a tramp steamer or a sailing vessel, coming 
to our ports at irregular intervals, brings objectionable im- 
migrants, and it becomes necessary to deport them, This 
ean be done at the expense of the immigrant fund by the 
purchase of transportation on some other vessel, but it 
should be reimbursed by the owners, ete., of the vessel 
bringing the deported persons to the United States, 

Sec. 10, That all aliens who may unlawfully come into the 
United States shall, if practicable, be immediately sent back 
on the vessel by which they were brought in, The cost of 
their maintenance while on land, as well as the expense of 
the return of such aliens, shall be borne by the owner or 
owners of the vessel on which such aliens came ; and if any 
master, agent, consignee, or owner of such vessel shall re- 
fuse to receive back on board the vesse] such aliens, or shall 
neglect to detain them thereon, or shall refuse or neglect to 
return them to the port from which they came, or to pay 
the cost of their maintenance while on land, such master, 
agent, consignee, or owner shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall be punished by a fine not less than 
three hundred dollars for each and every offense; and any 
such vessel shall not have clearance from any port of the 
United States while any such fine is unpaid. 

ll. Provide that every alien who desires to take passage to 
the United States fill in a blank form containing all the 
questions to be answered in the lists or manifests and the 
following additional questions: Has the intending immi- 
grant been in the United States before? If so, how many 
times? How much money did he bring each time? How 
much money did he carry back each time? Does his 
family accompany him? If not, has he a family in Europe, 
and how many constitute his family? Does he intend to 
send for his family later? Is any member of his family 
likely to be excluded by the immigration laws of the 
United States? If so, why? Has he any property in 
Europe? Ifso, what is its value? 

Provide that he sign such form when filled in and deliver 
it to the steamship company, whose duty it shall be to 
deliver the same, together with the manifest, to the Cam- 
missioner of Immigration at the port of landing. Let the 
signature of the alien be preceded also by a declaration that 
he unequivocally binds himself to the truth of all his state- 
ments and will take a solemn oath thereto, if requested by 
an immigrant inspector, and knows that he will be returned 
if his answersare found to be false in any substantial par- 
ticular. This statement made by the immigrant shall in 
nowise tend to relieve the transportation company from 
any responsibility for bringing any undesirable immigrants 
to the United States, 












12. Change the twelfth question in the manifest—whether 
the immigrant (alien) has paid his own passage, or whether 
it has been paid by another, or by any corporation, society, 
municipality, or government—by adding the words, “and 
if so, by whom.” 

13. Change the thirteenth question—whether in possession 
of money; and if so, whether upward of $0; and how 
much, if $0 or less—by striking out the words “ whether 
upward of $0; and how much, if $30 or less,” and substitut- 
ing the words “how much,” 

The main effect of rigid enforcement of immigration laws 
consists in deterring undesirable immigrants from attempts 
to land at this shore, just as well as the inspection of goods 
by the customs officials aims more to prevent than to detect 
smuggling. Inspection is necessary, no matter how much 
goods or how few persons are actually brought before them, 
An efficient inspection can only be effected by a certain 
minimum number of officials, which is at times out of pro- 
portion to the actual amount of head tax received at that 
pert. The present law, providing that no greater sum shall 
wexpended at any port than shall have been collected at 
such port, would necessarily lead to a relaxation in the 
enforcement of the law. 

(To be continued, } 





DURING the month President Gompers delivered 
a number of addresses in the interests of the labor 
movement throughout the country. On February 
Ist, he addressed two meetings in the Rink at 
Racine, Wis., one in the afternoon and another in 
the evening. On February 2d, he delivered 
an address at Janesville, Wis., in All Souls’ 
Church, and Thursday evening at Wood- 
Workers’ Hall, in Rockford, Ill., where during the 
day a conference lasting five hours was had 
with the directors of the Royal Mantel and 
Furniture Company. On Friday, February 5th, 
he had a conference with representatives of the 
Indiana Legislature in reference to bills in the 
interest of labor pending before that body. On Sun- 
day, the 7th, he delivered two addresses at Red 
Key, Ind., before the glass workers in the Gas Belt, 
and Monday, the 8th, at Chicago, had a conference 
with representatives of the Sieg & Walpole Com- 
pany, bicycle manufacturers. On the 17th, he 
addressed a public mass meeting in Washington, 
D. C., called nnder the auspices of the C. L. U. 
On the 24th, he appeared before the Committee on 
Labor, with Vice-President Duncan, in favor of 
the passage of the eight-hour bill. 





THE bill pending before the House of Representa- 
tives (H. R. 7939) to amend ‘‘an act relating to the 
limitations of the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon the public works of 
the United States and the District of Columbia,”’ 
being the Eight-Hour Law as proposed to be 
amended by the American Federation of Labor, 
was up for consideration by the House Committee 
on Labor at a hearing Wednesday, February 24th. 
President Gompers, Vice-President James Duncan 
and Andrew Furuseth appeared before the Commit- 
tee and made extensive arguments and pleas for its 
approval. After a hearing of nearly three hours, 
the Committee unanimously decided to report the 
bill favorably. 





As A result of the labor revival and meetings 
held at Racine the retail clerks and the iron 
moulders have been organized; membership in 
the Tailors Union has been formed ; the Trunk and 
Bag Makers Union and the Carriage and Wagon 
Workers Unions are discussing an increase in 
their dues and a laborers union is about to be 
formed. The brick and stone masons are discuss 
ing the question of organization. A conference 


has been held between the employing carpenters 
and members of the journeymen carpenters with 
a view of organizing and the introduction of a 
scale of wages, regulating the hours of labor and 
recognition of the union. 
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Miners Poor Because Unorganized. 


WILKES BARRE, PA., February 11, 187. 
Editor American Federationist. 

DEAR SIR AND Bro: The condition of the miners in the 
bituminous coal region of this State is terrible. After a trip 
through that section of Pennsylvania I am in a position to 
state that thousands of men willing to work are not only 
unable to keep the wolf from the door on account of the 
general business depression, but a new terror has put in an 
appearance in the shape of a machine which will do the 
work of several miners, 

Last week the hand miners around Rathmel asked for a 
reduction in the price of mining from 40 cents to 30 cents a 
ton in order that they might secure a portion of the work 
given to the machine men, the latter working for 30 cents a 
ton, The hand miners say that something of the kind had 
to be done or many of them would starve to death, there be- 
ing no other work they could secure except work in the 
mines, 

Bad as the conditions are under which mostof the miners 
have to carn a very scanty living, the indications are that 
their hardest conditions have not yet been reached. Al- 
almost all mining points in the bituminous region operators 
are discussing the advisability of putting in machines, 
They make the claim that the xatneel advantages possessed 
by operators in other regions have enabled them to sell coal 
in the market so low as to knock out any profit central 
Pennsylvania operators could make, the cost of producing 
the coal remaining the same as it has been for a year or two 
past. 

It is the low-priced coal on the market that has foreed a 
number of operators to introduce machines, and where one 
operator ina region introduces machines the others are 
forced to follow in order to meet the cut in the selling price 
of coal, 

This might not be necessary if the operator who possesses 
natural advantages in his mines, and who is financially able 
to put in machines, would sell coal only at the highest mar- 
ket price, and retain the increased profit that would thus 
accrue, In that case the operators employing hand mes- 
would still enjoy an opportunity to sell thoir coal, even 
though at a higher cost of production. But mine operatorn 
are not built that way. They are all eager toundersell cach 
other, and take advantage of every scheme to lessen the 
cost of production, never caring one jota whether they give 
employment to 500 men or 100, so long as their ordinary 
profits are not interfered with, 

Verily, the prospects ahead for the miners are not of a 
roseate hue, To-day thousands are out of work, and thou- 
sands of those who are at work are not able to earn more 
than the scantiest sort of a living—a living such as the Huns 
and Dagoes might be satisfied with, but such as no American 
miner ought to be asked to endure for any length of time. 
Thousands of men who must have food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing have no opportunity to earn either. The miner who 
quits his work at night knows not whether he will have 
work on the morrow or for a week hence, though when he 
quits he has not food in the house to keep his family over a 
day. 

If the miners were organized their condition would not be 
as bad as it is, but for many reasons they seem to have lost 
all heartand faith in organization, and here they have made 
their greatest mistake, If they will turn to the workingmen 
whoare in receipt of the highest wages and whose conditions 
are the best, they will find that their wages and conditions 
are the result of the intelligently directed efforts through 
their trade organization, 

It ought to be that if mining is to be done by machinery, 
and that thousands of diggers are to be thrown out of em- 
ployment, the gain made by machines should not be to the 
venefit of the consumer, but should be distributed in some 
way so that by reduced working hours more men could find 
employ ment than now have work. W. Mc. 





Derroit, Micu., February 22, 1897, 
Editor American Federationist. 

DEAR SIR AND Broruer: Enclosed find a list of organi- 
zations that have contributed to the fund for the relief of 
the street. railway men at Milwaukee. If any more are 
added to the list I will forward same to you for publication 
in your next issue, 

Yours fraternally, 


REZIN ORR, 
G. &-T., A. A. Street Railway Employes of Amzvica, 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Theatrical Workers, No. 14, Detroit, Mich., $10; Saw Mill 
Workers Union, No. 6795, Ne Ww pare. Minn., $1. o: Central 
Labor Union, Lockport, N.Y $5; Laundry Workers Union, 
No. 6608, Toledo, Ohio, %; ‘San Francisco Central Labor 
: nion, $; Laborers Protective Union, No, 287, Newport, R. 

$10; Zenith Federal Labor Union, Fo. 6764, Smithville, 
Minn ., $16.75; Bieyele Workers U nion, No. 6763, Cleveland, 
Ohio, $3; Iron Workers He Ipers Union, No. 6708, Cleveland, 
Ohio, $5: apg 9 Iron Workers Union, No. a. National 
Mine P. O., $10; Elastic Gore Weavers Amalgamated Assn., 
North Abington, Mass., $10; Council of Labor, Los Angeles, 
Cal.,310; Iron Workers U nion, No. 4, gy 2 Mic h., $25; Stone 
Pointers U nion, No. 6775, Boston, Mass., #); Central Labor 
Union, Erie. Penn., $5; Central Labor U a dh ~_ary 
Ind., $3.70; Cigar Makers Union, No. 12, One ida, N. Y. * Bl, 60 ; 
Iron Moulders U nion, No. 164, San Frane So al., ; Fed- 
eral Labor Union, No. 67: 37, kydney, > * Fiasaliton 
Federal Labor U hion, No. 6640, Hamilton, "Vo $25; 
Patternmakers Assn., San Francisco, Cal., 5; Diamond 
Federal Labor Union, No, 6801, Kansas City, com, $4; 
Broom Makers Union, No. 17, Indianapolis, Ind., Horse 
Nail Workers Union, No. 6813, Neponset, Mien $id, Federal 
Labor Union, No, 6749, Janesville, Wis., $3.50; Fishermans 
Protective Union, Astoria, Ore: zon, $10; Denver Trades and 
Labor Asse mbly, De nver, Colo., $10; Negaunee Mine Workers 
Union, No. 3, Negaunee, Mich., $10; Lawrence C. L, U. 
Lawrence, Mass., $%; Water Departme nt Union, No. 6356, 
Boston, Mass., $3; Burnishers Protective Union, No, 6234, 
Summerville, ‘Mass., $5; Street Railway Laborers Protective 
Union, No, 4312 Boston, Mass., $10; Kilnmen, Dippers & 
Sagger Makers ‘Union, No. 6528, Tre *nton, N. J., $5; Laundry 
Workers Union, No, 6802 Galveston, Texas, £5; Potters 
National Union of America, Tre nton, N, = $15; Trades 
Ney abe Spokane, Wash., %; ‘Central Labor U nion, Ithaca, 

a 


















N. Birmingham T rades Coune il, Birmingham, Ala., 
$2; Flore nee ¢ t‘ounty Mine Workers, No. 5, € ‘ommonwealth, 
; ah #25; Potters National Union of Americ a, Trenton, N. 
J., $15 ; Fe deral Labor Union, No. 6729, Salem, Ohio, #4. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


ORGANIZER O’SULLIVAN of Boston has organized 
and instituted two unions within the past three 
weeks. A stationary engineers and a tankmakers 
union. 


ORGANIZER C. A. SMITH, of Cripple Creek, Colo- 
rado, reports organizition moving right along. 
The tailors and ore handlers unions have recently 
been formed. 


ORGANIZER WERNER, of Orange, N. J., reports: 
‘* We are forming a new Central Labor Union. A 
Retail Clerks’ Union and a Bar Tenders’ Local 
Union will be formed in the course of a week from 
now.’ 


ORGANIZER L. E. Tossy (alderman) has intro- 
duced an ordinance in the Board of Aldermen of 
Detroit, Mich., to have all work done for the mu- 
nicipality direct, and not as heretofore—by con- 
tract. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS of the A. F. of L., McGuire, 
Duncan, and O’Connell, were more than usually 
busy during the month in addressing excellently 
attended mass meetings in their own and other 
cities. Widespread and increasing interest fol- 
lowed them in each place they went. 


THREE unions have been formed within this 
past month in Rockford, Illinois. The clerks, the 
glucose workers and butchers. Two years ago 
there were twenty-four union men in that City, 
all told—twenty-two printers and two cigarmakers. 
To-day there are fourteen unions, with a member- 
ship of nearly three thousand. 


THE following, adopted at Scranton, Pa., is self- 
explanatory: *‘ Resolved, That we,the Retail Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, of the State of Pennsylvania, 
in congress assembled, endorse the blue label of 
the Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, 
and that we handle blue label cigars exclusively, 
and recommend them to the trade.”’ 
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Special Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, i] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 26. j 


To all Affiliited Unions : 

A satisfactory settlement of all differences existing be- 
tween the National Union of United Brewery Workmen and 
the Bergner & Engel Brewing Company of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and the said Company now operating a union 
establishment, the same is now removed from our list of 
“We Don’t Patronize,” and placed upon our fair list. All 
Unions and members are now respectfully notified to cease 
their antagonism to the product of this firm and to give it 
that fair consideration and support to which it is now en- 
titled. a 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at Union meet- 
ings and labor press please copy. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms. Labor papers please copy : 

ADOLPH LAUX, BOOKBINDER, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, News- 
boy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro. ‘moking 
Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, Duke’s 
Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, Greenback. 
Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, Cycle, Old 
Judge. 

ARENA. 

ARMOUR PACKING CO. 

BANNER CIGAR CO,, DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

BERGNER & ENGEL AND BALZ BREWING CO., PHILA- 

DELPHIA, PA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BRUNSWICK & BALKE, BILLIARD TABLES. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY’S CIGARS, McSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 

MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 
DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 
DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
DEUSCHER CO, HAMILTON, O; C. SCHREIER, SHE 
BOYGAN, WIS., Malsters. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY’S, PRINTERS, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

EXCELSIOR SHOW CASE AND CABINET WORKS, 
QUINCY, ILL. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GARFORD MFG. CO., BICYCLE SADDLES, ELYRIA, O. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

GORDON CIGAR ©O., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL.— 
* VICTOR,” *‘ VICTORIA,” *“ RAMBLER.” 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 

MASS. 

GREGORY & SHAW, BOOTS AND SHOES, SO. FRAM- 
INGHAM, MASS. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

H. J. HEINZ PICKLING CO., ALLEGHANY CITY, PA. 

H. 8. BLOCK & CO., CIGARS, ST. LOUIS, 

ILLINOIS SEWING MACHINE CO., ROCKFORD CHAIR 
AND FURNITURE CO. 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS’ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILQRING CO, 8ST. LOUIS. 

KERBS, WERHEIM & SCHIFFER, CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KIPP BROS, MATIRESSE3 AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIs. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

OVERMAN BICYCLE CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO,, ROCKFORD, 
ILL. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO., LAWRENCE PACKING CO., 
CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARB )R PACK- 
ING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO.,, OF LUBEC 
AND MACHIAS, ME. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 

IDS, MICH. 

8. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN’F’G CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO. 

SWIFT'S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THE ANCHOR MILLING CO., WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 

THOS. G. PLANT SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS, 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA.; EBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 





WE COLLECT BAD DEBTS. 


We make collections in al! parts 
of the United States. No membership 
fee. Send stamp for particulars, At- 
torneys wanted in every county seat. 
Send all your Indiana claims to 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Collecting and R ing Agency 
39-40 Journal Bidg., Indianapolis. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF anew RY. 


WASHINGTON, D. 


(The 


thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 


RECEIPTS 


January. 


” 


4. 


Cash on hand... sinh poiuiaiann i 
Bicyele workers 6634, tax, n, d, ! sup, 10e........ 
Structural iron workers 5725, tx, d, 67¢; sup, de 
Record Pub Co, Elwood, Ind, sup... = =e 
United hatters, sup 
Federal labor 6828, sup peccocees pngeesne 
Cent trade & labor assembly, Yonkers, N Y, sup 
Can solderers prot 6685, tax, dec 
Bro of holders-on 6762, tax, jan 
Dowagiac central labor, tax, n, d, Jj.............. 
Butchers 6508, sup Ie. os 
Hod carriers 6717, tax, j, Jj, a, 8, 0, My C.....ccccocsceees 
Trades and labor union, St. Louis, sup.... : 
Federal labor 6764, SUP .....ccccccesceeecceeee eee " 
Chicago Varnish Company, ady 
Federal labor 6630, tax, dec 
Central labor, Cleveland, sup 
Laborers union 6545, tax, o, n, 
Team owners 6741, tax, n, d 
Brickmakers 5619, tax, o, n, $1.50 
Federal labor 6804, tax, o, n, d, 
Firemens prot 6714, sup cones 
Laundry workers 52H, tax, o,n, d, G0e SUD, $1.50 
Journey tailors union of America, sup . 
Pattern makers nat oe © i nackanibiceel 
Hod carriers 6237, tax, s, 0, ad, 
Bicycle workers 67, tax, n e #4: Ws sup, $2. 
Teamsters 6835, sup ce 
Lathers 64M, tax, jan. 
File makers prot 58 
Nat brickmakers alliance, 
Richard Cullinane, SUP... cccceceececeee 
United brewery worke i I x cacaraceonsqgeces 
Slate quarry mens nat union, tax, m o~ 
Central federation of labor, Troy N Y, 
m, a, m, J, 3.00 5 sup 5.00... 
Federal labor i, tax, jan 
Carbon workers GSI6, tax, nov 
Gico J Mayer, addy,......c.ccccseees “ svete 
American federation of musicians, tax, dee, 
$10.00; sup, 34.50. 
Bievele workers 6771, tax, oct 
Mosaic & enenustic tile layers 6601, sup 
Missouri state federation, sup 





























—_ bt) 















8 John Hauch Brewing Co, ady 


8, 


12 
13. 


Federal labor 6667, tax, dec, 7¢; sup, He... oueete 
Union co-operative laundry, ady...... , a 
Barbers union 47, 8up......... 





Trades assembly, Victor, Col, sup... ae 
Trade and labor council, Ke hosha, W is, sup es 
Federal labor 6835, tax, m, a, m, j, Jj .... a 
Oswego Starch Co, WdV .....c00 at 
Bro of holders-on 68H, sup... ia 
Federated trades council, Tampa, tax, o, n, d...... 
Federal labor 6812, tax, nov 
Zine workers prot 6500, tax, j, J, a, 8, 0, mn, ‘d, J, 
Amal lace curtain operators of A, tax, n, aye 
Teamsters and yardmen 376, sup ...... 
Belleville Brewing Co, adv 











Barbers Unlon 82, SUP,......cccccccscocccceses ita 
Federal hibor 66t SM, BOO sccctacecses 
Bro of stationary e nine CTS G26, SUP ..cccceereeeeeees 


Horse nail prot and benevolent 6170, sup 
Fruit and vegetable pe didlers, Denver, 6835, aap. 
Central labor, Ol City, Pa, sup : 
Federal labor 614, sup 
Federal labor 6804, sup 
Federal labor 5368, tax, a 
W.K. Jacobs, FEDERATIONIST 
Laborers prot 6702, LAX, 8, O, DD vcs 
Teamsters 6771, tax, . d, j, 8le 
Marine firemen 6663, tax, Jj, J, a, 8, 0, n 
Laundry workers tt 4" SUP. ce 
Rollmakers prot 6457, tax, dec, 
Iron workers helpers 6708), tux, 
Musician prot assn 6748, sup... 
Federal labor 6808, sup ....... 
Missoula federal labor 6402, t 
$3.75 “ 
American agents assn oo sup 
Federal labor 6335, tax, a, 8, 0, n, ¢ 
Laborers prot 6713, tax, = n, d,j. 
Winifrede Coal Co, adv. 
J.T. Cosgrove, sup.. 
Amal so cary : 
Holders-on 6 sup 
Paper carriers prot A783, tax, d, J. 
Packing house employe s rn tax, jan... 
“Stone masons 6652, tax, j, fm | ....... 
Kaw Valley beef bute hers "G96, tax, jan, 80e ; 
sup, $1,50.. te 
Coremakers: prot 6451, tax, 
FPodoral labor GBUB, taX, OCC... .cccccccccsccrcescccccscccccncese 
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, February 1, 1897. 
Following is a statement of the rece ipis and expenses for 
the month of January, 1807, 
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<S 


6 


months are abbreviated 





26. 


x 


a 


January. 


'. 


ll. Seals, Geo, 









Federal labor 6121, tax, 0, n, d, ante sup, We., 
Federal labor 6818, sup... .. ° 
Boiler fire mens 6822, tax, de 
Federal lifbor 6749, sup .. 
Federal labor 6737, tax, d, j, $1.28 sup, 20¢ 
Pork butchers 6428, sup........... 
Federal labor 6600, tax, j, f, m.. 
H. L. Sheldrake, SUP .... .... 
Bro of helpers of iron and steel ship builders 
6712, tax, o, n, d, $3.7. me | Ses 
Cc lpsorters 6627, tax, n, ¢ 4 ~_ sup, 10e .. 
G. Hi, P. 6477, tax - "d , 
Raeeeca federal labor 6801, tax, j, sup, $1.. 
Trades & labor assembly, Superior, W ix, sup 
Federal labor 6818, tax, dee ania 
Amal woodworkers, sup —— : 
Pork butchers 6423, tax, 8, O, 
Federal labor 6134, tax, d, i, foe: 
Firemens prot 6130, sup caine cocceeee 
Hod carriers prot 6266, es jan. 
Federal labor 6808, tax, 1, d 
Laundry workers | 6507, re age 
Draymens 6703, tax, jan. .. 
The Werner Company, adv.. 
Home federal labor 6697, sup.. enconese 
Hamilton federal labor 6640, tax, 8, O, N, ¢ 
Coremakers benevolent 681; ;, tax, n, ¢ th , 
Structural iron workers 5723, DUPP....0.ccerccsessessonss 
Oil dealers prot 6573, tax, n, * Sif tein manamceuens 
Boston water works prot 6356; t AX, 0, N, @............ 
Columbia river fishermens prot rd sup..... 
A. G. Heins-Henryot, FEDERATION IST 
Liquor bottlers & employes 6836, sup........... 
Bro of steam engineers 6838, sup..................5 
Oolitic quarrymens 6837, sup............ 
Mine blacksmiths 6839, sup......... 
Automatic sprinklers, fillers & he Ipe rs 6840, sup.. 
Stationary engineers 6841, sup. oe 
Amal meat cutters & butehers of N A, sup.. 
Textile workers prot 6842, sup... ............... 
Fruit and vegetable peddle rs 6835, sup 
Chain makers 6587, tax, nov Sle, sup, 25e 
Pattern makers nat league N A, tax, nm, a... 
John KR. Brown, sup, l0c, FEDERATIONIST, ! 
Expressinens 6756, sup............ 
H. W. Wolforth, FEDERATIONIST mee 
Central labor, Lynn, Mass, sup .. ° 
Structural iron workers 5723, tax, ‘jan... : : 
Journeymen butchers 5502, tax, j, a, 8,0, n, d, j.. 
Glucose workers prot 6343, sup... ...... 
Reed workers, West Gardne r, 6727, sup. 
s workers 6820, tax, d Jy tHe, SUp, $1.50... 
. Kelly, adv...... , 
a Antonio trade coune il, 
Federal labor 66234, tax, 
Federal labor (623, as. chain 
William T. Alle n, 
Ne wspaper carriers 6825, sup eee 
ziers and glass workers 6821, sup. 
ure frame workers 6782, tax, n, d, j, f 
Paving dept union 6751, tax, n, d, 
Small supplies i" cone 
Proceedings ... ‘ 
Subscriptions .. ........ 
Cotton and woolen work¢ 
sup, %5e |. a ee 
Int ty pographic al union, desk, 
Clectric TUrMisShiNgs..... cscs eeeseeeeeneeee sees 











sup, (Oc,. 

















































a cxcxnteiiiidisinoniscenitiiaiiaiiiiliaaiiaeinaiiaatennss 
E XP ENSES. 
s rent in advance, Dyer & Rass- 





By one month’ 
man, Ind......... 
KF reightage and cartage ‘on ‘proc e edings - ‘ 
Auditing books of Secretary for nov and dee, 
tana E. Groff, E. A. Pe rkins and R. Barnett, 
“ as 
Light and Power Company, ‘tnd. 
Office supplies, Lilly & Stalnake r, Ind 
Office supplies, Book & Stationery Co, 
Commission on adve rtising, ©, Miller, 
Telegrams, Postal Tel Co, Ind.. , 
Six month’s subseri stion, Ind Daily Journal 
Commn on advertising, O. Miller, Ind........ 
Bal on Cincinnati convention proce dings, Ohio 
Veber Primtiing Od, Olt, Oncccosssccvess. cocscccoscscosssscees 
Commn on advertising, H. js “*Paime r, . ‘hicago.. 
Organizing expenses, James M. Lyne h, Syra- 
cuse, N 
Attending meetings of executive counc ils, ‘John 
B. Lennon, Treas........ 
Organizing expenses, L. BE. Tosse , Detroit, Mich 
Organizing expenses, J. C. Me Broom, Toledo, oO 
Expressage, U 8S Exp Co, Ind... 
Invoice book & blotter, Book & ‘Staty Co, Ind 
Subscription book, International Typo U hion.. 
Office supplies, Dw ight Smith., si 
Printing 5500 lists of organization 
ay. ance 
Legislative work at Washington, ‘A. Furuseth 
Five days work on new subscription wate Jno. 




















Paddock 





P. Hannegan, Ind..... “ 
. May er, Ind. 
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12. Soteey for January, Jno. Gaddie, janitor, Ind.. $8 00 
Printing, Jan FEDERATIONIST, Indpls Ptg Co.. 119 29 
Furnishing 10,000 wrappers for FEDERATION IST 






and expressage on cuts. salitis 6 00 
Printing 1025 clasp envelo Des, ‘Indpis Pig Gc ee 12 00 
13. 400 l-cent envelopes, P O IMd.......ccccccce ccecesseeeeenes 444 
Executive council minute book, Ind Book and 
Stationery Co, Ind.. mraniin aan 75 
Rubber bands, Ind Book ¢ nO 
14. Seals, Geo. J. Mayer, Ind.. 10 
Commn on adve rtising, oO. “Miller, in 34 25 
100 l-cent stamps, Post Office, Ind.. 1 00 
15. Packing and hauling safe and furniture to sta- 
tion, Hogan Transfer Co, Ind.. 40 00 
By one-half months salary, August “Met ‘raith.. 62 50 
By 1 weeks salary,Laura Hitt, stenographer........ 10 00 
By 3 weeks salary, Dwight Smith, office boy.. 18 00 
By 3 weeks salary, Corinne Horwitz......... 22 00 
18. Tele grams to Sam’l Gompers and A. F uruseth.. ” 
2. Expressage on A. F. of L. books, U 8 Exp Co, 
Wash. 3 95 


3 days pay, “railroad fare and ‘expenses ‘from 
( ‘hicago toInd and Ind to Washington, and " 
two days hotel expenses, Frank Morrison....... 47 ® 













23. Expressage on table, James Harris suininneieansandenene 35 

Street car tickets, Will O’Brien. p25) 

27. Legislative work "at Washington, A. Furus “th... ® 00 
Freightage on furniture and safe and moving 
same from car to office, The Geo. W. Knox 

Express Co, Wash............. seniesncenmnbenenet 14 22 

Organizing e xpenses, Fred J. E istes. iiaiclediiesiiiiiiaaies 24 Ol 

Organizing expenses, Robert Howard................. 6 01 

28. Foleqvam {te oo re 58 

Expressage on ¢ naeee, Rk. C. Powell... ee 7 

20. Expressage, US Exp, W ash.. saiets 9 73 

Samuel Gompe rs, af jdav it before notar pas) 
Telegram to W illiam Jone s, Racine, W A wu 

Tel Co... , » 
Boxing two ty pe Ww riting. mae hines %, S Smith Pre- 

mier Co, Ind........... 1 00 

Te legrams, Postal Tel Co, Ind. 436 

Expenses to Kenosha, James O'Connell. 13 25 





5 yun entice, 18¢ ; | Moore bing any 2de :1 muci- 
‘lage pot, 2 23 stamp moist ; 2 qts Carter's 
ink, $1. a: ‘ ‘doz blotters, 5¢; 1 ‘letter opener, 
0c? 38 cakes of soap, De: pins, 25ec; matches, 
ldc; soapine, 5c; ink stand, 75¢; stick sealing 





3 


2 clasps, 30c ; box rubber bands, assorted, 25c ; 
ball twine, ide ; ; pins, 8c; glass, 8c; reporter’s 
note books, 10c ‘each, 50e : ; fixing gas pipes, 25¢ ; 






















2 pkgs of nails, 20c, W. F, Ashley, Jr... $5 98 

30. Printing 1500 half note circulars, $3.7! 5; 000 ap- 
plication blanks, $8, Cross & Moulden, Wash.. ll 75 

Traveling and organizing expenses, Samuel 
IIIT nia nscceneansensannaniegin is Chote = 72 30 
Te manaen Saemees (unpaid). anata i 61 
Expressage, U 8 Exp Co, Wash........... ........000se00e 1 20 
By | months salary, Samue 1 Gompe Ts. al on 10 00 
By 1 months salary, Frank Morrison....... 25 00 
By 9 days salary, W 111 O' Brie n, ste nograph¢ = 22 50 
By 8 days salary, William F, Ashle is Ai ieesahines 6 67 

By 6 days salary, Ida Vance, assistant stenog- 
raphe r ciniiineinainainaamaihal 10 00 

By 5 days salary, “Josephine Kelly, ASS 
REI en te oun 6 67 
By 4 days salary, C. Sullivan............ccccccccces ccsoceee 400 
Te 
RECAPITULATION, 

Ces Cth RE GRE © vcntntstnccicscerinstnstiitiniene $8,307 91 
OEE FOO CEG ccsenscecnecsintstnsntantinenininninnss exits 608 71 
Teens ccinsscienicacieeiilchaal teats a a $4,006 62 
ee 1,551 60 
Balance $2,544 08 








EXCURSION RATES TO WASHINGTON, D. ©, 

On account of the Presidential Inauguration at Washing- 
ton City, March 4th, agents of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton Railway will sell tickets to Washington City and 
return at one fare for the round trip, Tickets will be sold, 
good going March Ist, 2d and 3d; good to return until Mare h 
Sth, inclusive. Through sleeper will be run from Chicago 
and Indianapolis via Monon and C, H, & D, Ry. to Wash- 
ington, via Cincinnati. +,* 
THE INDIANAPOLIS SAVINGS & INVESTMENT CO., 
at 36 Circle st., is based on a solid foundation; its growth 
being sure and steady. They have no expense fund, there- 
fore no deductions made on withdrawal. Dividends are 
credited on Pass-books every six months, so that a member 
knows what his credits are to a cent. +,* 





wax, lic; 4.02 red ink, 10c; 3 pen holders, lic; 
P ATENT Caveats, Trade- 
9 Marks, Etc. 
Prompt Service. Special terms when desired. 
Inventors Assisted. 
E. T. SILRIUS & CO. 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 


Talbott Block Indianapolis, Ind. 


PHARMACOPOLIUM 


® 
Sloan Drug Co., 


22 WEST WASHINGTON ST,., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators 
OF AMERICA. 


Affiliated 
se 
with the 
Organized 
a A. F. of L. 
Mar. 15, 1887. 
since 
FS organized. 





General Office—1314 North Fulton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
JAMES H. SULLIVAN, Grand President, 
J. T. ELLIOTT, Grand Secretary. 








50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
YRS. 








Oswego Starch, 
| [GEST —oromesd »WAR(] 


gue Nae s ALip 
ws, CHICAGO ,.,.” 
1893 PHILADELPHIA. 


50 
YRS; 
Qo 
3 
2 
Kingsford’s _ 5 
e 
oO 
§ 
fo} 
BS 
° 
: 
z 
< 
T.KINGSFORD & SON.. Osweco.NY.USA | 


~ LONDON. 





SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 























Parlor Cars on Day Trains. Pullman Sleepers on Night Trains. 
D. G. EDWARDS, P. T. M., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





UNION LABELS. 


ESESEST 





cr 


SESE 


North America 


esos Ulnion (ade 





This Certifies mer cris wericte sar heen made by Aret-clam gerkmdn, nam 
© ters of the CARRIAGE AND W400" WORKERS INTERNATIONAL “UNION OF WORTG 


orily of the Cigar 


Union-made Cigars. 


his Certifies, inst the cigars contained inthis box have been made bya d 
a MEMBER OF THE MAKERS "INTERNATIONAL UNION of America, an yon devoted to 
vencement of the MORAL MATERIAL and (NTLLLECTUAL WKLIARL OF THE CRAFT. Therefore we recommend 
these Cigars to alt cations Conghon to sat 

Sy, All Intringements upon this Label wll be punshed according to law. 
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SESese 


CSE 
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(German.) 
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